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The Christian Remedy 


EPORTS THAT COME ACROSS the Atlantic 
with reference to the status of European 
powers are not reassuring. Russia is no nearer a 
stable government; Germany is rent with inter- 
national dissension; France is getting little out of 
the Ruhr occupation save criticism from England. 
The breach is widening between these recent friends 
but ancient rivals. In the Balkans, suspicion and 
hate are conspiring to produce armed conflict. 

- Turkey is taking advantage of restless, suspicious 
Europe to lay the foundations, through a shrewd 
diplomacy, of a stronger government than she has 
had for a long time. Cassandras are not lacking 
who perceive in the distress of the European states, 
war, and resulting destruction of civilian popula- 


tions. Yet no state in Europe wants war or could 
manage a war. Hurope and the world are war- 
weary. 


Amid all the press reports and the speeches that 
have come out of the European complications, the 
following paragraph from the Manchester Guardian 
may be selected as being one of the most sensible, 
because it goes to the root of the complaint: “Fear 
of real or phantom dangers is ruling us all and 
making us do what we hate. So, to remove the 
effect, we must remove the cause. We must take 
away all grounds for reasonable fear. And where 
unreasonable fears remain, we must insure the un- 
reasonable against the creatures of their own imag- 
inations. And, to assuage fear in one quarter with- 
out exciting as much new fear in another, our new 
guarantee of national security must be a world 
guarantee, or the nearest thing we can get to a 
world guarantee.” 

Civilization engulfed in another war is unthink- 
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able. Reason, humanity, religion, and common 
sense are arrayed as a unit against such a fatality. 
Now that other cures have been applied and failed, 
why not try the age-old remedy of the brotherhood 
of man? That in effect was what the Manchester 
Guardian recommended. 


More Venturesome Program 


CTIVITIES IN THE CHURCH, which were 
suspended during the summer, are about to 
be resumed. Church doors will again open, pul- 
pits will be occupied. Sunday-schools, Alliance 
branches, chapters of the Laymen’s League, and 
Young People’s Religious Union societies will 
begin the year’s program. There is inevitably a 
sort of inhibition at the conclusion of vacation, a 
reluctance to take on once more responsibility 
and routine. Thus congregations gather slowly, 
Sunday-school pupils drag reluctant feet to the 
assembly-room. The more protracted the holiday, 
the more difficulty ministers and superintendents 
encounter in rounding up the flock. But there is 
also the happiness of being again at work in pulpit, 
Sunday-school, and the various organizations. 
Those who have traveled and rested bring back 
widened outlook, zest, and freshness for the fall 
activities. 

Vacation is worth while if it sends workers back 
to their task with a fixed purpose to get out of well- 
worn grooyes, to substitute for deadly sameness, 
variety in the church program. Churches develop 
power and usefulness which keep their members at 
work on yentures which demand more and more - 
energy amd boldness.. A parish which presents the 
program this fall which it presented last fall is 
not growing. Coincident with the reassembling of 
the congregation, the church council should meet, 
if it has not met previously, and outline a definite 
and more venturesome campaign. This is the 
method by which congregations may be most 
quickly gathered and Sunday-schools revived. 
Like navigators who thrust boldly into unknown 
seas, trusting to the stanch ship and their own 
courageous spirit to carry them through, let 
church leaders launch a campaign for a better, 
more stirring year than they have yet known. 


The Chinese Problem 


S CHINA to be a bandit nation? An American, 
J. B. Powell, who was captured by the Shantung 
bandits in May, has just published an account of 
his experiences, adding the opinion that because 
the Chinese Government found itself unable to cope 
with the bandit situation, other lawless bands were 
encouraged in their depredation. Mr.-Powell as- 
serted that the forces of the bandits were as power- 
ful as any authority that could be opposed to them. 
Now comes the presentation of Robert McElroy, 
managing director of the China Society of America, 
who has just returned from a tour of investigation 
of two and one-half years in China. He found 
China a republic only in name. The country is 
ruled by military laws. The Peking government 
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controls less than one-half of the nation, is not 
representative or respected, and is largely power- 
less so far as constructive legislation is concerned. 
The military lords, independent of each other, levy 
heayy taxes to support their armies. These armies 

e maintained to gratify personal ambition, not to 
Bebinote national welfare. The central government 
is bankrupt, cannot pay its employees, and has 
been obliged to allow vast debts owed foreign 
powers to go by default. Should the powers with- 
draw support of the government, it would col- 
lapse, for foreign influence alone gives it sem- 
blance of authority. 

Of the 400,000,000 people in China, all but 
100,000,000, according to Mr. McElroy, get their 
living from the soil. Many of these workers, 
50,000,000 in fact, have distinct land holdings, which 
Mr. McElroy considers, insure against the rise of 
Bolshevism, although there is much Bolshevistic 
literature in China. Yet a large share of China’s 
millions live from year to year on the brink of 
poverty, are always hungry, and have no reserve 
supply. The land is old and drained of life-giving 
elements. The population is crowded. Farming 
implements and methods are those of centuries ago. 
Those who can read and write include not more 
than ten per cent. of the population. 

China is ground down by three outstanding evils 
—a useless army of more than 1,000,000 men, in- 
creasing use of narcotics, and flagrant corruption 
among officials. Yet with all these conditions tend- 
ing to prevent China from developing into a well- 
governed, healthy, and prosperous state, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy believes the nation has a future. The people, 
generally speaking, are honest, industrious, and 
eager to rise above their present environment. 
Christian universities, colleges, and lower schools, 
scattered here and there throughout the land, are 
teaching 250,000 Chinese students to be real leaders. 
The missionaries, who are well-educated, sensible, 
and high-minded, are helping China in a multi- 
tude of ways. Mr. McElroy’s two and one-half 
years of observation have convinced him that while 

_ the Chinese republic of to-day is weak politically, 
and is doing little to uplift the population, it con- 
tains the possibility of becoming mechanically and 
spiritually a vigorous state. 


Labor Day Reflections 


TABOR DAY ILLUSTRATES how a custom that 
is set apart for a specific purpose may come to 
_exhibit a significance entirely different from the 
original intention. The day was first celebrated in 
1882 by the Knights of Labor, who held a parade 
in the city of New York. The labor influence was 
strong even in those times, for, owing to the agita- 
tion of workingmen, the celebration became an 
annual event, observed by separate States, and 
later by the Nation. It was to be a day especially 
set apart for the use of labor organizations, when 
laborers should suspend work and hold public 
demonstrations. 
The presént observance includes less of the labor 
demonstration idea and more of the holiday spirit. 
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The abnormal development of the union idea has 
brought labor to the point where it makes demon- 
strations not on a particular day but the year 
through. Workingmen in 1882 were satisfied to 
take one day. They established a tradition which 
we-.follow in the present observance. Toilers in 
mill and factory had their grievances in those 
times. Employers were harsh. Hours were long, 
Gradually public opinion was 
enlisted, and many a speech was delivered in 
defense of the oppressed who were obliged to work 
in shops which were little better than prison- 
houses. Many a book was written on the same 
subject. Then labor began to perceive wherein its 
strength lay. It began to organize. As soon as its 
organization was powerful enough, it turned the 
tables and began to intimidate, inaugurating cru- 
sades of hardship by stopping without warning the 
production of utilities on which the public de- 
pended. By these methods labor got* what it 
wanted. Encouraged, it passed from organization 
to federation, until it found itself powerful enough 
to dictate not only schedules of hours and wages, 
but the policies of those who controlled the indus- 
trial situation, so that the wage-earner, and not 
the employer, was the real master. Whereupon 
the unions began to tell the public what it should 
pay for commodities, and how much or how little 
of a particular necessity people should use. Public 
opinion then changed, and from speaking in favor, 
it spoke against labor—and spoke with bitterness. 
This is the situation witnessed by this Labor Day. 
Let workers whose demand exceeds their willing- 
ness to give, be cautious. They need the good-will 
of the community, and the community is tiring of 
paying for something it does not get. It wishes 
to give every worker and every employer a fair 
chance, but it also demands a fair chance for itself. 


Notes 


A writer in the Manchester Guardian observes 
that in a list of “Honors,” titles were conferred on 
two peers, ten baronets, and thirty-one knights. 
“Literature,” the writer continues, “and, indeed, 
the arts generally, did not obtain much recogni- 
tion.” The sort of “recognition” which true art 
seeks is not that included in a peerage. A grant 
of knighthood would be a totally inadequate reward 
for a distinguished author or artist. His reward 
is in the quality of the work he does, not in an empty 
title. 


Though many peace plans have been proposed, 
none of them has captured the imagination of the 
country as the proposal of Edward W. Bok, who 
has offered $100,000 award for the best method by 
which America can promote international peace. 
The latest development in the Bok plan is the 
formation of a co-operating council whose object 


will be to secure adequate popular expression of 


opinion before the winning plan goes to the Senate. 
The best thing that can be said in favor of the Bok 
proposal is that this latest development will enable 
the American people to declare for world peace. 
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Forces Working to End War 


Schools of Politics are Among Them 


BSPITE THE EMERGENCE, occa- 
sionally, of the clash of arms as the 
dominant note in the world, there are 
vast forces at work throughout the realm 
of civilization to convince mankind, not 
of the immorality and destructiveness of 
war,—those two points have been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the intelligence of 
mankind during the past decade,—but of 
the possibility of eliminating war as the 
arbiter of the lives of nations. . The work- 
ings of one of these forces were observed 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association in San Francisco 
this summer. At that gathering of edu- 
eators, many of whom are thinkers as 
well, one ef the great aims of education 
was defined as the effort to enable the 
American pupil or student to understand 
how the other fellow thinks and feels, by 
teaching him something about the other 
fellow’s history—the history of centuries 
ago as well as the history of yesterday. 
On this important method of laying 
a lasting foundation for the disarmament 
of mankind by disarming the mind of the 
individual, Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of California, had 
these significant things to say: ‘Prudence 
and self-interest dictate that Americans 
shall devote more time to the study of 
history and customs of other nations with 
which we have dealings. It is necessary 
for the maintenance of trade relations. 
It is also necessary for the peace of Amer- 
ica and the world. 


“WARS ARE DUE CHIEFLY to mis- 
understandings between nations, and mis- 
understanding between nations is due 
usually to lack of understanding of one 
another. World peace and concord depend 
upon the elimination of provincialism and 
the study of the history and institutions 
of our neighbors to a degree enabling us 
to maintain peaceful relations with them. 
The citizen of America must, therefore, 
broaden his knowledge of history and of 
institutions in order to understand the 
international problems that we must assist 
in solving.” 

It is set down in the personal records 
of the Peace Conference at Versailles that 
one of the dominant personalities in the 
gathering of minds and hearts that was 
determining the destinies of nations, ad- 
mitted with some degree of vexation that 
he had never heard of Teschen, which is 
still agitating two neighboring new-born 
nations. And yet, it had fallen to the 
lot of this statesman to determine to 
whom eschen should belong, racially and 
economically. Inasmuch as the mandate 
of history has placed in American hands 
a share of the moral power of determining 
the allocation of many of the world’s 
Teschens, the advice given by the Cali- 
fornia superintendent of education con- 
cerning the duty of every American of 
education to know something about the 
world he lives in, was eminently wise. 


Such a study of the world’s problems, 
the backgrounds of nations, and the set- 
ting of their struggle to survive has been 
carried out with high potentialities by the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Mass. Here some of the men who are 
making or have made world history in the 
field of diplomacy have appeared to pre- 
sent a first-hand picture of the world they 
have tried to make. ‘True, the picture 
has not always been a reassuring one, but 
it has at least stimulated thought on the 


Keystone Photograph 
MAURICE DE BUNSEN 


SIR 


Who was appointed by King George, 
head of the mission to South America, 
the purpose of which was to congratulate 
those republics which have shown sym- 
pathy with the cause of the Entente. 
Sir Bunsen was British ambassador at 
Vienna at the outbreak of the war. He 
also assisted at the summer school of 
politics held at Vienna last year 


part of the spectator and has furnished 
opportunities for the statement of the 
other side which have been helpful to 
thinkers who wish to think truly. A couple 
of seasons ago, for example, some en- 
lightening information on the remaking of 
the Balkans was furnished by Mr. Stephan 
Panaretoff, Bulgarian minister to the 
United States. At the end of Mr. Pana- 
retoff’s lectures many of his hearers were 
in a state of mind wherein they asked 
themselves why the Balkan problem, in 
view of the facts, was settled just as it was 
by the arbiters of the world’s destinies. 

A European counterpart of the Institute 
of Politics at Williamstown is the Inter- 
national Summer School which is to be 
held in Vienna next September. Dr. 
Friedrich Hertz, the great Austrian 
authority on economics, who is dean of 
the school, expressed the aim of the in- 


stitution to me as an effort to substitute 
international for nationalistic thinking, 
and to restore understanding among na- 
tions. ‘ 


IN ITS OPENING sessions, last year, 
the Summer School at Vienna had the 
co-operation of some noted British minds, 
including such men as Sir William Bey- 
eridge, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray, and Cannon W. Lock. A 
British advisory committee has been 
formed for the enrollment of British stu- 
dents in the school, and to interest Brit- 
ish universities in its work. British schol- 
ars and thinkers have come forward 
eagerly to help their Austrian brothers to 
place facts instead of fiction before think- 
ing Britons as to the history and the 
present needs of Central Europe. Dr. 
Hertz hopes to interest America as well 
as Britain in the work of the institution 
of which he is the head, and the prospects 
are that next year, at any rate, America 
will be doing its share to promote first- 
hand knowledge about Central European 
conditions. 

But the most effective work to make 
war impossible in the future is being 
done by thousands of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of America and of Europe. 
There is a multitude of men and women in 
the teaching profession who see clearly 
that the way to disarmament is not the 
scrapping of battleships, but the de- 
militarization of minds in the schools. 
These teachers are taking every oppor- 
tunity to point out to pupils that there is 
no such thing as a group of nations thor- 
oughly and intrinsically good and another 
group of nations thoroughly and intrin- 
sically bad; that the good and the evil 
are mixed, to a higher or lower degree, in 
every nation, including our own, and that 
a good deal of deliberate falsehood was 
learned during the passions of the war 
that must now be unlearned, or the world 
will drift into a fresh disaster. 

These teachers are seeking to destroy 
the old delusion that the great men of the 
world are its conquerors, and to eliminate 
from the minds of the young the concep- 
tion that greatness is to be measured by 
the height of piles of slain men. They are 
bringing to the attention of their pupils 
that the truly great man is the man who 
creates, and not the man who destroys; 
that he only deserves the title “great” 
who has left the world in which he lived 
better off when he left it than when he 
found it. 

These are some of the forces which are 
operating for the elimination of war as 
the determining factor in the lives of 
nations. And of these the most important 
is the disarmament of the mind and the 
soul that is going on in the schools. It 
deserves the unreserved encouragement 
of every thoughtful citizen in every coun- 
try. s, sim: 

SoMpWHRD IN Wuropn, July 29. 
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Managing the Industry of Religion 


Minister has Four Diverse and Exacting Tasks 


} 


A minister, active and well known in this Fellowship, who 
modestly asks that his name be not wsed, sends this answer 
to the declaration of Mr. Hays that the destiny of civilization 
is in the hands of the church. He says what every minister 
knows, but what few laymen realize. 


F, AS STATED in the gospel according to Will H. Hays in 
THE Recister for July 5, “religion is the one essential 
industry in the-world,”’ it looks as if the ministers had a 

rather large industrial problem on their hands. Mr. Hays 
holds them responsible for the success or failure of the entire 
industry upon which he hangs the destiny of civilization, yet 
he says the industry pays its workers about one-third the 
wage of a bricklayer. We wonder why. Here is an answer. 

Because the industry has not analyzed its problem, invoiced 
its equipment, studied its market, tabulated its resources, or 
trained its workers. The minister, Mr. Hays insists, is the 
manager of the industry. As manager he must develop the 
resources of the community in which he works. His income 
will depend upon his ability to get this done. What, then, 
does the industry require of its agent, the minister? 

I. That he be an executive. He is put in charge of an 
organization which has to compete with modern business, 
politics, and pleasure for the time and money of local sup- 
porters. The competition is strong. To meet it he must keep 
the various clubs and societies of the church working in har- 
mony. This requires the most skillful kind of engineering, 
for he not only has to keep the plant going at maximum 
output and minimum cost, but he must do this for the most 
part with untrained workers. Indeed, the recruiting and 
training of workers is one of the most important of his duties. 
A telephone company selects the type it desires from a large 
number of applicants, but the crowning success of the min- 
ister is his ability to find appropriate work for all the various 
types, ages, and degrees of experience or ability represented 
in a eross section of the neighborhood. This work must be 
co-ordinated into a program, and all interest centralized in 
the welfare of the church as a unit. Are ministers trained 
for this executive work? Ask his first parishes. They know. 

II. That he be a pastor. Pastoral calls must be made. 
They are of extreme importance and proyide a severe test for 
the industry. Can the pastor enter the troubled household, 
serye as arbitrator in a family quarrel, give wise and discreet 
advice to a young couple who “don’t want to elope, but may 
find it the only way,’ bring comfort to the grief-stricken; in 
short, so modulate his personality in one brief day as to meet 
the emotional and intellectual challenge of a business con- 
ference, a funeral, a wedding, hospital calls, and a young 
people’s “social”’ This has actually been a day’s program 
for one minister that I know of. Is there a greater conceiv- 
able demand on human personality? Yet the minister must 
retain through su¢h a day of varied emotional stress a deep 
genuine sincerity. This he can do only in so far as he 
actually enters the lives of his people, laughs and weeps with 
them—not for them: Is the minister trained for that? Is he 
prepared by any kind of schooling to interpret life thus deeply 
and intimately, living in the spirit of joy or sorrow which 
for the moment surrounds him? Here again his first parishes 
are his training-field. They suffer. So does he. 

III. The same executive and pastor must then “look after 
the Sunday-school.” He is an expert in religious education. 
This implies a professional knowledge of secular pedagogy, 
with super-training as to the moral and spiritual development 
of child character. The children of the neighborhood are 


here to be schooled in the “most essential industry in the 
world.” This schooling is technical, and requires the highest 
type of teacher. The minister is expected to organize the 
school, select teachers, instruct them in their art, discipline 
the members of the school, etc. Sometimes he thinks he is 
trained for this work. Let him not be deceived. Here is a 
vast open field. Leading religious educators will agree that 
the industry has room to expand at this point. 

IV. Then comes the pulpit. The business manager of the 
world’s most essential industry must now play the star rdéle 
on the most difficult stage ever conceived. He must compose 
and present an original score once, twice, or three times a week 
for forty or fifty weeks in a year. In this he competes with 
professional readers and actors who rehearse their parts 
many times before production. I know of one reader who is 
said to have rehearsed a selection a thousand times before 
he would allow himself to give it in public. And this pulpit 
production is not to be held in light esteem. It must deal 
with man’s best and truest thoughts. It must touch the 
emotions with a sure hand. Above all, it must be sincere and 
inspiring. The pulpit is the publicity organ of the “most 
essential industry.” Men must have more than training for 
this work,—they must be born to it. By what method does 
the theological school or the church select among possible 
applicants for the ministry? Most of the churches would like 
to know. 

Or by what superhuman method is it possible to find one 
man with mind sound enough, body strong enough, personality 
large enough to qualify in these four diverse and exacting 
fields at once? A 

If one church in a given community were to employ four 
trained experts, they together could and would develop 
resources enough to give them each a generous living wage, 
and the whole community would benefit; but so lotig as those 
four men try to serve that community in four competing 
churches, both the men and the community must suffer—and 
they do. The ministry is a great calling—for a man who can 
make it great. 


Why Pay Incompetents? 


Another Reply to. Mr. Hays 


MARK MOHLER 


HE BILL OF PARTICULARS presented by Mr. Hays 
in his indictment of the churches for the “crime” of 
underpaying their ministers shows two fundamental 
errors. In the first place, no distinction is made between 
worthy and unworthy ministers. All the fine things said in 
the article are true of some pastors, but it is equally true and 
equally pertinent to the discussion that many fall far short and 
others are not worth anything. é 
It must be remembered in this connection that the churches 
do not owe a man a living simply because he has been ordained. 
Ministers as a class are not the mainstay of civilization any 
more than business men, lawyers, mechanics, teachers, etc. 
What counts is the individual’s contribution to society, and 
no one contributes anything by merely holding an office or 
wearing the cloth. 
One might feel that the ministers would contribute more 
if they were better paid, but it might also be said that if they 
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contributed more they would be better paid. If we have such 
an oversupply of able but underpaid clergymen, why are the 
Protestant sects constantly robbing each other in what is 
often a vain search for leaders? Why does a church like All 
Souls in New York City have to draw on our Association 
personnel? One of my Baptist theological professors used to 
tell us that the large churches, where salary was no problem, 
always had difficulty in securing competent men. 

Such blanket laudation of the profession and condemnation 
of the churches as made by Mr. Hays does not add anything to 
the solution of the situation. It only encourages many incom- 
petents in the hope that sentiment will pay them what they 
do not earn. , 

Mr. Hays’s second error is the appeal to economic consid- 
erations. It is surprising how many people fall for the sinister 
flattery of calling religion “the one essential industry,” and 
of this: “The management of. that industry is in the hands of 
ministers.” One is tempted to reply that if ministers are 
responsible for the low ebb of religious life, about which so 
many are lamenting, that fact is hardly the argument for 
raising their wages. On the other hand, if religion is essen- 
tial to modern industry, then let those who reap the profits 
pay the laborers. 

Our religious enterprise is suffering to-day from what may 
be called the business complex. Apparently, people suppose 
that all we need is a large budget and a $5,000 man to make 
the kingdom near at hand. The advice to put the churches 
on a business basis pours in from all sides. 

Religion, however, is not an industry, and the churches 
cannot be run on a business basis. Their purpose is not 
financial profit; they produce no commodity that has a market 
value, and they do not face the economic fight for life that 
business concerns do. On the business basis, the fact that 
churches are in such financial distress that they cannot pay 
their employees would lead to voluntary or involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, or a complete reorganization. - 

For instance, a grocery’ concern that could not pay its bills 
would close down, or be absorbed by its competitors; but many 
churches keep up an economic and moral waste with the aid of 
endowments and subsidies from so-called denominational exten- 
sion funds.merely for the sake of perpetuating a hollow tradi- 
tion which in many cases arose out of a parish row. Again, an 
industrial expert recommended a shutdown of an unprofitable 
plant, or radical changes, because the boiler developed ten 
times as much steam as the load required, and there was 
twice as much machinery as the prospective business would 
ever require; but in the churches we pass the hat sancti- 
moniously, berate faithful members, and condemn the world in 
general for irreligion simply because the people refuse to 
continue to support the excess production of homiletical hot air 
and the waste of organized human effort. 

Think of the folly of raising the income of all four or five 
pastors in the average town of 500 or 600 inhabitants to the 
standard of a living wage, yet practically all our communities 
present the same situation. Why try to insist on business 
principles with regard to salaries when the whole enterprise 
so completely lacks business methods? 

Here is the real cause for the poor pay of some really good 
ministers. They have inherited a vicious traditional system of 
church management. Inspired -to serve, they have carried this 
burden under the mistaken notion that it is a part of the 
necessary Sacrifice of their calling. An increasing number, 
however, are refusing to do so, not because young people are 
less willing to sacrifice, but because they see that this form 
of sacrifice is not necessary and that for them to continue to 
make it will only continue the system. 

The real crime is committed by those who maintain this 
condition rather than give up some narrow sectarian advantage 
in local churches. And the abettors are those who encourage 
utterly useless ministers to hang on to their jobs by talking 
so much bunk about the underpaid, self-sacrificing pastors 
with the ever-accompanying glorification of the profession in 
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general. As matters stand, the only hope of reform is in 
the slow and cruel but effective operation of economic neces- 
sity which is reducing the supply of ministerial labor and will 
ultimately force some consolidations. 


An Exacting Summons 


Will Liberals Stand Together 


STEPHEN 8. WISE 


y FULLY AGRED with the proposal for a Militant Program. 
I One thing is sadder than the cocksureness of the obscurant- 
ists, and that is the supineness of the liberals. There are 
reasons for or rather explanations of this seeming supineness. 
One is the readiness of the liberal to take it for granted that 
the battle has been won. ‘Theodore Parker’s warning oft 
recurs to me in this connection,—not to mistake a preliminary 
skirmish for a decisive battle. Liberals perhaps too modestly 
assume that they cannot be far beyond their contemporaries. 

In the next place we assume too lightly that orthodoxy of 
the inquisitorial type is sure to pass speedily, wherefore no 
need of doing battle against it. Again, and this is largely 
honoring to us, we have so long been bidden to be reverent 
liberals that we are tempted to be overtolerant and overrever- 
ent even touching the illiberals. Putting it differently, we 
have come to feel such an abhorrence of the spirit that moves 
the anti-liberals that we err on the side of avoidance of giving 
pain. to those who see not eye to eye with us. 

But there is something more to be said, and it is far from 
creditable to the liberals. We do not care—that is to say, 
in very large part. The ranks of liberalism ‘are recruited too 
largely from among the Hessians, the liberals of yesterday, 
who have ceased to be liberal, who hang on to a name though 
they have abandoned the aim. It is these liberals who discredit 
us, who undermine us, whose yocabulary is that of liberalism 
though their heart be favorable to all things unliberal. 

Liberalism must slough off the—shall I say, slogan-liberals,— 
those to whom liberalism is a flattering slogan rather than an 
exacting summons, who imagine that the triumphs of liberal- 
ism have been wholly gained, to whom liberalism is a step of 
yesterday rather than a process eternal. 

When I consider the rise and spread of the fundamentally 
anti-liberal health or elixir religions, I mourn for the oppor- 
tunities unused by such truly liberal bodies at their highest 
as the Unitarian and Universalist societies. The time is come 
for earnest affirmation and yigorous action by the liberals, 
which can come to pass only provided they truly prize and 
suffer themselves to be led by the spirit of liberalism. Let us 


‘not be so fearful of seeming vandalistic that we become inert 


touching the intrenched arrogance of uncontested orthodoxy. 

And the program of liberalism must be liberal clean through. 
The obscurants and the fundamentalists—or is it the under- 
miners—know what they want. Do we know? Do we care? 
Do we know and care enough to stand together? 


Secrets 


RUTH IRVING CONNER 


A rivulet stole through the sands 

With light and with laughter, declaring 
A voyage to fabulous lands,— 

Rivulet is the spirit of daring. 


It slipped back with sequins of spray, 
Bits of agate and tremulous mosses; 
Two sea urchins wearied with play, 
A ripple the wind seeks and tosses. 


I shall man me a bold galleon! 
It is a secret I’m sharing! 

And with courage aflame to the sun 
Set sail with the spirit of daring. 
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What the Future Will Say about Us 


Historians of To-morrow Will 


Marvel at the Stupidity of this Age 


LEWIS GILBERT WILSON 


The value of Mr. Wilson’s contribution lies in its thought- 
fulness, its saneness, and its stirring quality. It directs a body 
blow at those self-complacent groups, which hurts; but if it 
arouses them to the fact that practice of the brotherhood of 
man alone can save an imperiled world, its mission will have 
been accomplished. 


realize the calamities that threaten the well-being of the 

world to-day, and if they could come to an adequate under- 
Standing of the only provisions that can avert many of those 
calamities, the interest in the work of prevention would be so 
great that the churches would hardly have seating capacity 
to accommodate the congregations that would gather in them 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

The saddest thing that we have to consider in these days of 
comparative prosperity in the United States is the inexcusable 
indifference which the people manifest toward world conditions 
which, if they are to be remedied, must enlist the personal 
effort, the financial support, and the sympathetic co-operation 
of all the right-minded people of the country. 

Some historian in the not distant future may have occasion 
to write certain paragraphs which, however amazing they may 
appear to us, will be but a calm and dispassionate record of 
what even now is taking place in this troubled world. His 
words will read something like this: 

“During all this time, after the first world war, in the 
first half of the twentieth century, Europe was in a condition 
of chaos. The same criminal stupidity which had character- 
ized the nations of Europe immediately after the Thirty Years’ 
War was repeated. Despite the efforts of international peace 
Societies and the repeated endeavors of certain progressive 
leaders to establish a League of Nations and a World Court to 
settle the disputes and allay the suspicions and hatreds of the 
contending political forces of Hurope, the explosion, neverthe- 
less, at length took place, and a holocaust of disaster fol- 
lowed. . 

“And this time it was not a war between one great empire 
and a dozen allied nations. It became a free-for-all fight among 
all the nations of Hurope, involving the prosperity and happi- 
ness of every country in the world, and causing ruin and deso- 
lation in far-away China and Japan and Africa and the islands 
of the two great oceans. It ruined the civilization which had 
mounted to glorious heights during the nineteenth century. 
The best blood of all the peoples of the earth was spent upon 
the altar of Mars, and the world’s progress was set back 
hundreds of years. 

“Just before this unspeakable catastrophe began, David 
Lloyd George, a former prime minister of Great Britain, in a 
Speech uttered in Hdinburgh on May 27, 1928, used the follow- 
ing words: “The nations of the world have not learned any 
lesson from the war. There is suspicion among them now just 
as ever, only more intense; hatreds between races and peoples, 
only fiercer; great armies arming, drilling, and scheming 
for war; conventions and compacts for joint action when the 
tocsin shall sound; general staffs meeting to arrange where 
they shall march, whither they shall march, how they shall 
march, and where they shall strike. 

““The little nations, only just hatched out of the shell, are 
Staggering under the burden of great armies marching to 
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unknown battlefields. New machinery of destruction and 
slaughter is devised and manufactured every day in one 
powerful concerted plot against human civilization—and that 
after experience of four years of war. 

“ When I see what is going on in Hurope I am filled with 
alarm. I find in Europe exactly the same elements working 
that produced the last great catastrophe, Gaul and Teuton inter- 
locked and other nations drifting toward the bog. It is like a 
seething caldron, and I do not know what is to come of it.’” 

The future historian will doubtless continue his terrible nar- 
rative in words like the following: “In America, during the pe- 
riod referred to by Lloyd George, the situation was unaccount- 
able. To many a careful student of the time it seemed as if 
the United States had an opportunity to be the peacemaker 
of the world. But there was unfortunately no commanding 
genius who could rally the people to so herculean a task. 
Abraham Lincoln had been dead for sixty years, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who at one time put a stop to what might have 
become a world war,—a war between Russia and Japan,—had 
died at an untimely age, and there was no great leader with 
the vision, the popularity, and the executive ability to enlist 
the American people in a world effort for pacification. 

“The consequence was that, in their smug and selfish com- 
placence, they fiddled while Rome was burning; they devoted 
themselves to sports, entertainments, and the accumulation 
of wealth, until their greed and blind self-indulgence became 
the cause of their own undoing. Industry, in the general 
scramble for -wealth, became demoralized, wages mounted to 
impossible heights, material became so scarce and taxes so 
burdensome and the moral caliber both of the artisan and 
contractor so unreliable, that finally the former prosperity of 
the United States was reduced to a beggarly appearance of 
respectability, behind which the gaunt features of want, igno- 
rance, and superstition were forever grinning. 

“And in this miserable plight,” the historian will ask, 
“what about the Christian Church?. Why did it not rally its 
forces to prevent the world revolution? After twenty cen- 
turies of Christian history, was America ignorant and heedless 
of the fifth chapter of Matthew? Unfortunately the churches 
were unable to hold their own against the constantly rising 
tide of materialism which finally became the curse of the 
American people. Ignoring the dire necessity of translating 
into practical action the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
they engaged in reactionary campaigns to perpetuate the 
medieval creeds to which they were committed, to obstruct 
the advance of science, and to exclude from public education 
the evolutionary hypothesis and all that it implied, and to 
suppress their own prophets whenever they fearlessly an- 
nounced the conclusions of the Higher Criticism of the Hebrew 
Seriptures. 

“Great conventions were held by many Protestant denomina- 
tions, and splendid resolutions were passed imploring the 
President of the United States and successive Congresses to 
take some action to reconcile the warring nations of Europe, 
to help them pay their debts and bring about a period of 
political tranquillity—at least a period long enough to enable 
them to resume their normal commercial, industrial, and social 
conditions. But these resolutions did not seem to have much 
influence. The churches themselves meantime became more 
and more materialistic, and even the vision of their prophets 
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of human brotherhood was blurred by the general desire for 
selfish gain. Each Protestant denomination engineered great 


campaigns for money. To raise from fifty to a hundred millions — 


of dollars for denominational propaganda, was a commonplace 
event. The churches in their endeavor to amass vast funds 
forgot to put into practice the principles of Christian conduct. 
It seemed to be the general conviction that if the treasuries 
of the churches were overflowing the people belonging to the 
churches could devote their time and strength to self-indul- 
gence and the making of more money. : 

“Then, too, there were large masses of the people who never 
attended church and rarely contributed to their welfare, and 
even among those who nominally supported the churches there 
were many who seemed to act as if they thought that their 
financial contributions were all that the churches required 
from them. These people, respectable, intelligent, and thrifty 
though they were, did not seem to possess any faculty to 
understand that in the last analysis the paramount thing that 


can make religion effective in the affairs of mankind is per- 


sonal effort and co-operation, 

“They paid little attention to the church services, rarely 
occupied the pews in the churches, themsélyes knew but very 
little concerning the nature of religious thought and the aims 
and purposes of religious institutions. Occasionally they would 
repeat some well-known formulas of Christianity, and express 
a belief in their effectiveness, but they could not seem to make 
any connection between such professions and actual practice. 

“The consequence was, there were large numbers of the 
people who spent their time, when they should have been in 
the churches to swell their enthusiasm and increase their 
moral and spiritual power, in trivial occupations, or amuse- 


ment or idleness, or mere senseless and ineffective indolence. ~ 


“Meantime, the Church of Rome saw its opportunity to get 
back what it had lost during the Protestant Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. It made hay, so to speak, while the sun 
was behind a cloud of war. The degenerate masses, used by 
the rules of war to recognize authority in everything else, be- 
came easy marks for papal supremacy and the vague, unintel- 
ligent mysticism of Rome. So that while Protestantism was a 
house divided against itself, each denomination seeking for 
itself an undefined empire over an indefinite, non-church-going 
and materialistic following, the Church of Rome waxed stronger 
and stronger, until it threw off the mask of toleration and again 
assumed the arrogance and the tyrannical spirit of persecution 
of former ages. 

“Superstition prevailed to an alarming degree. Without the 
cohesive power which well-organized religious rationalism 
always exerts, the people easily yielded to beliefs in signs and 
portents, charms and sorceries. There preyailed a widespread 
tendency to repeat the follies of the fifteenth century, when, 
to quote a distinguished historian, ‘instead of referring the 
eyents of the external world to space and time, to sensible 
connection and causation, men attempted to reduce such occur- 
rences under spiritual and supersensual relations and depend- 
encies; they referred them to superior intelligences, to theo- 
logical conditions, to past and future events in the moral 
world, to states of mind and feelings, to the creatures of an 
imaginary mythology or demonology. And thus their physical 
science became magic, their astronomy became astrology, the 
study of the composition of bodies became alchemy, mathe- 
matics became the contemplation of the spiritual relations of 
number and figure, and philosophy became theosophy.’ Instead 
of being the world which had been predicted a century earlier, 
during the intellectual and scientific era of the nineteenth 
century, the world which existed during the latter part of the 
twentieth century was comparable only, in its absence of 
sanity and Christian humanity, to that which existed at the 
time of Attila and Theodoric. 

“War had devastated the intellectual life of the people, as 
well as its material prosperity. The best minds and the most 
progressive personalities had been destroyed, leaving behind 
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great masses of people who had no initiative and little power 
for reconstruction. All the professions suffered in proportion. 
Law became a by-word and an object of ridicule. Statute 
books were vast volumes of contradictory decrees which no 


lawyer could disentangle, and which constituted an intricate 


mass of legal futility. The universities degenerated, and sci- 
ence suffered irreparable losses, because of the bigotry and 
superstition which prevented the progress which careful 
scientific research had intended to accomplish. 

“Thus,” continues the future historian, “has history repeated 
itself. At the very time—that is, at the opening of the 
twentieth century—when world peace and the extinction of 
war was on the lips and in the hearts of all enlightened and 
right-minded inhabitants of the world, this appalling cloud of 
human strife blackened the entire empyrean, and cast a gloom 
over the world which even now, more than a century later, 
has not disappeared. 

“Such calamities unsettle the faith of humanity in the 
integrity of the uniyerse and the overshadowing providence of 
God. It increased atheism from almost nothing to a dominant 
mental attitude through all human institutions. It involved 
in its terrible consequences the happiness of millions of people, 
and accustomed a world which formerly had been looking 
forward to wonderful advances in all the walks of life, and 
the prayers of all Christian nations for the immediate coming 
of the Kingdom of God—it accustomed such a world to the 
ceaseless coming and going of armies and the perpetual inven- 
tion and application of such accessories of war as formerly 
the human imagination was incapable of thinking.” 


Does this retrospective prophecy sound like the raving of a 
disordered mind? And yet this is only a bird’s-eye view 
of what the present tendencies of the nations of Europe are 
leading up to. It is supported by the writings of scholars 
and of wise statesmen who know that whereof they speak, of 
travelers in European countries, of experts in economics, in 
sociology, and in military science. It is your fault and my 
fault if we are not aware of the present condition of the 
world. It is full of explosive forces that may burst into such 
pandemonium of strife as the world has never known. 

It is not a pleasant task to be a prophet of disaster, but 
there are times in the history of the world when the prophet 
of disaster is the only speaker of the truth and the only 
source of political and social salvation. 

If you ask me why one brings this material to your atten- 
tion, I would reply, Ask every Christian minister in America 
why he does not say the same things? All the pulpits in 
all the churches where anything like the truth gains the 
slightest recognition should drive this message home, get it 
into the newspapers, into the magazines, if possible before the 
blind, selfish, non-church-going population, and try to arouse 
this country to an irresistible wave of enthusiasm to prevent 
this dreadful nightmare from becoming a reality. 

Anything that America can do in the way of canceling 
debts, obliterating race prejudice, sending diplomats, holding 
conferences—anything it can do in this direction is needed, 
and more than needed, at this stage of the world’s retro- 
gression. 

A short time ago, the late President Harding declared that 
“it is the God-given duty, of the United States to promote the 
peaceful adjustment of international disputes ... and to do 
its full part toward making war unlikely if not impossible.” 
He said that if war come again, ‘it shall be without profit to 
the non-combatant participants,’ and he used forcible Jan- 
guage in condemnation of the “conscienceless profiteer who in 
all wars has put the black blot of greed upon righteous sac- 
rifice and highly purposed conflict.” And he added that if war 
come again “a draft would be made upon every resource, every 
activity, and all the wealth” of the nation. 

And now, looking back over the world’s past, what have 
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been the conditions that have made great historical epochs? 
Have they not been when prodigious dangers threatened, and 
when, inspired by the spirit of righteousness, the people have 
heard and obeyed the voices of their prophets? 

Such conditions prevail to-day. Prophets are speaking; 
and if the people hear and heed them, the historian of one 
hundred and fifty years hence will have a story to tell very 
different indeed from the foregoing. 

Instead of that tragic recital depicting the rapid downfall 
of civilization such as has been forcast in speeches like those 
of David Lloyd George and others, it ought to be possible for 
the chronicler of a century or more hence to write something 
like this: 

“At this critical time, when the far-seeing statesmen of the 
world, the professors in the universities, and the prophet- 
preachers of Protestantism were trembling in the fear that a 
second world war was pending,—a war which would set back 
the hand of progress for centuries and put an end to the 
Civilization of the nineteenth century,—at this critical moment 
the people of the United States awoke from their almost 


‘criminal indifference and their self-centered complacence, and 


a universal wave of sincere and intense public opinion swept 
across the country and set itself resolutely against the 
threatened disaster. 

‘From the National Congress down to the most obscure 
community there was made a determined decision that another 
world war should not oceur. Great corporations, banks, capi- 
talists, churches, fraternities, lecturers, preachers, and philan- 
thropists all combined to close every avenue of American sup- 


- port and influence leading to international conflict, while at the 


same time there was opened every possible avenue leading 
to international peace. When that decision was made, it was 
pronounced, and it has proved to be, the greatest day in 
recorded history. 

“The result was that devastated Hurope was compelled to 
realize the futility of further dissensions. Ways and means 
were found for political and economic readjustment. The 


sheer necessity of. self-preservation, and the conviction that 


further wars meant ruin, and peace meant returning prosper- 
ity, brought in a new birth of sanity and hope. 

“It was a glorious day in the history of America, and indi- 
rectly of the whole world. It closed the chapter of impending 
barbarism, it averted another period of dark ages, and it 
opened the way to such advances in all walks of human life 
that now, in the year two thousand and fifty, the average 
student cannot even imagine how hopeless appeared the world 
a century ago, and from what a chaos it was rescued, that it 
‘might revel in the splendors of the world as it is to-day.” 


Monday Morning at the Parsonage 


the broad, enticing field of ornithology. 


: XII 
The Fellowship of the Saints 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


OST MINISTERS have probably had their moments 
M of temptation to leave the ministry for other fields of 

work. We have our Astronomer, who must have felt 
at times the pull of the stars; and our Brother of the Birds, 
who must have looked longingly over the ministerial fence into 
Others of us have 
wondered sometimes if our true calling did not lie elsewhere 
and if it were not time to be taking it up—but still we have 
stayed on. Beyond more serious motives, The Minister has 
always felt that one consideration alone would deter him 
from ever making the change. He could not bring himself 
to give up the fellowship of his brethren. 
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Where else indeed can one find a more satisfying body of 
men than in the liberal ministry? Men of the world in the 
best sense of the term, interested in affairs, in touch with 
life in most of its aspects, and yet deeply serious and unsel- 
fishly devoted, where else can one find so much good cheer 
combined with earnestness and the feeling for real values as 
right here? 

“Rich or poor, learned or ignorant, I have always liked 
people,” once said a venerable member of the profession; and 
the remark carries a suggestion which is both significant and 
general, And yet the world of books is his also. The min- 
ister’s library holds half the secret of his social availability 
for any thoughtful person. Catherine Ticknor tells how when 
she went to read to the blind widow of the publisher Triibner 
she would be asked to take down the books her husband had 
published one by one and let Mrs. Triibner hold each one in 
her hand and fondle it a moment, her face all the while irra- 
diated with happiness. 

The minister perhaps does not have time to often re-read his 
books, but sometimes he in similar manner likes to sit and 
fondle his books mentally as he runs his eye over the teeming 
shelves. His is the fellowship of all the ages, which he 
shares with all his brethren. Every line of work has its 
brotherhood, but what other brotherhood can equal this? The 
bond of the spirit is the strongest bond in the world. Min- 
isters are good company. Mark Twain was not by any means 
the only layman who made no use of the church to acknowledge 
and ayail himself of this fact. But they are something more. 
They have the deepest sympathies, the most responsive touch, 
and bring with them the best gjmosphere of two worlds. 
Just because they are not saints, but men of two dimensions— 
The Minister would dislike to think that either length or 
thickness would need to be associated with those who prac- 
tice his profession—men who, as Matthew Arnold said of Emer- 
son, are friends of all who would live in the spirit, do they 
constitute a fellowship which ought to attract young men 
looking for a life-work and association. 

One by one they drop out and go on alone to join thé 
larger fellowship, but they feel that the thought and friend- 
liness of their brethren go with them. It gives them satis- 
faction to remember that they belong, and have passed their 
lives in such good company, a good part which cannot be taken 
away from them. The Minister recalls more than one who 
in leaving the ministry has felt this to be a grievous loss. 


Join Hands, O Peoples! 
JAMES HARCOURT WEST 


Beneath the high cathedral-roof 

Which lights the growing Church of Man— 
The Church where none need stand aloof, 

But each serves each, as all men can— 
Beneath this blue, resplendent arch 
What joy and sorrow daily march, 

In hopeful, gay processional, ; 

In sad despair’s. recessional ! 


Its altar is the human heart, 
And priests around that altar stand 
Whose eager promptings would impart 
Relief for every groaning land. 
They probe no more the Far and Vast, 
But building wiser than the Past 
They toil for present peace and good, 
And sound the charmed word “Brotherhood!” 


Within that Church, as incense, float 
Unselfish deeds that glow and gleam; 
And Hope’s appealing organ-note 
Swells loud and wide love’s lofty theme. 
Oh why do nations stand apart 
And still deny the human heart! 
Join hands, O peoples!—One, yet Free !— 
And end earth’s age-long misery. 
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Builders of Yesterday: They Built Well 


We Have Entered into their Labors : 
A Sermon for Labor Day 
REV. CLOYD H. VALENTINE 


Thou hast outlived thy maker, ancient clock. 

He in his cold grave sleeps; but thy slight wheels 
Still do his bidding, yet his frailty mock, 

While o’er his name oblivion steals. 

O man, so prodigal of pride and praise, 

Thy works survive thee. 


O SINGS LYDIA SIGOURNEY. The-fact that we here 
S employ the words she wrote but bears out the truth of 

her thought. Men plant trees, yet long after the men have 
vanished from mortal view the trees exist and year after 
year bedeck themselves in luxuriant foliage, a living monument 
to the labor of the past. The sword continues to be wielded 
when he who fashioned it has gone. The picture still gladdens 
the eye when the eye of the artist gleams no more. And the 
edifice remains a convenient shelter to-day, though erected by 
the builders of yesterday. 


Thou boasting man! Thou dost survey the vast creations 
and grow with thyself well pleased. Thou art a power in the 
world. It is thy hand which maketh the clock to record the 
passing of time. Thou plntest the tree. Thou paintest the 
picture. Thou fashionest the sword. A power indeed! But 
eall to mind that others build, that others plant, that others’ 
hands are clever as thine own. 

Trust me, to-day’s Most Indispensables, 
Five hundred men can take your place and mine. 

Again, O man, thou bringest unto me a chain—a pretty chain, 
I grant. So rich with gold. Bejeweled with turquoises and 
amethysts which glisten in the light. Thou hast created this? 
Not so. Thou thinkest thus, I ken. Yet thy conceit hath 
grasped thy intellect in its close embrace. Thou couldst not 
make a chain. Thou hast not lived enough. One link has been 
thy product, nothing more. All else has been but bequeathed 
to thee by the builders of yesterday. 

What further precious trinkets wouldst thou reveal to me? 
Ah, yes, a system of government. A very pretty thing,—not 
perfect, no, not perfect, but a very pretty thing. A school, a 
church, a code of law, a language, and a thought. Thou art 
well blessed, O man, to possess so many jewels. And I trow 
thou wouldst have me believe that thou hast created these. 
Thou knave! No, thou art not a knave. Thou art unskilled, 
untutored. Thy vision hath lost its rightful strength. See 
here, and here, and here. What dost thou now behold? Marks. 
The marks of the workmen. And every single one of them says, 
“Yesterday.” Verily, thou hast but polished off these jewels, 
and added here and there a mite. 


Humility is the virtue of religion. Often we may rejoice over 
the work which we have done. Our little endeavor will appear 
stupendous because we exclude from our vision the rest of the 
field of life. We will begin again to commend ourselves, but 
such an attitude of self-congratulation is, from a standpoint of 
ethics, unwarranted, for, as one philosopher has pointed out, 
the greatest foes of advancement are those who believe that 
they are just and good. 

Humility is the virtue of religion. May we be humble when 
our eye surveys the works which other men have made. These 
products of honest toil—are they not close neighbors of per- 
fection? Do our own results abide any nearer the sublime and 
perfect state? May we be humble in believing that five hundred 
men can take our place, that many times five hundred are 
doing the tasks we do, and doing them just as well. 

Now have I erred in bestowing these laurels upon the artifi- 
cers of the past, or is it true that we are so indebted to the 


‘mountain. 


builders of yesterday? Our governmental systems, our laws, 
churches, schools, and thoughts—what would they be if we 
had built them independently? They would be both primitive 
and chaotic. But we did not have to commence our labors at 
the place where ancient people started theirs. Harlier men and 
women laid the foundations upon which we have built. More 
than this, they have done most of the building. We have but 
added a little here and there. We have made the edifice some- 
what larger. We have repaired certain worn-out parts. But 
this is all. 

In Olive Schreiner’s story we have our situation perfectly 
symbolized. The man makes his steps up the side of the 
He fails to reach the summit. Death comes too 
soon. But other men, folk of a new generation, also com- 
mence climbing toward the mountain’s top. And they approach 
nearer the top than the first man did, because they are able 
rapidly to climb over the steps which he has made. 

Or, if you would return for a passing moment to the symbol- 
ism that I have suggested, we have made but one link in the 
brilliantly studded chain. The chain is so valuable, so beauti- 
ful, chiefly because of the workmanship of the builders of yes- 
terday. As Whittier truthfully says: 


. step by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man; 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad. 


Humility is the virtue of religion. Can we be aught but 
humble when we behold the achievements of yesterday? Then 
does our self-esteem vanish. We view ourselves correctly as 
the little instead of the big, as the incidental instead of the 
be-all and end-all of existence. On the chessboard of life we 
are but pawns; would we be so presumptuous as to imagine 
ourselves a castle, a knight, or a king? Let us rather adopt 
the humble spirit of children. With this spirit, as the 
Nazarene has implied, are we better fitted for citizenship in 
the kingdom of God. 

If humility is the virtue of religion, gratitude is the legiti- 
mate offspring of humility. As I study my lessons from the 
pages of history, I pray that I may not overlook that un- 
written lesson which so many fail to see,—the lesson that our 
hearts should experience an awful feeling of thanksgiving. 
How grateful ought we to be that some steps have been built 
on the mountain-side, that some links have long ago been made. 
How much, for the numerous benefactions which we enjoy, 
ought we to express a sense of deserved gratitude for the 
builders of yesterday. And, being grateful to them, we should, 
very naturally, very beautifully, very religiously, bestow 
praises upon that Supreme Architect who has been, in past as 
well as in present times, the noble inspiration of every builder 
who would build for thé service of society, and not merely 
or primarily for the luxury and comfort of himself. 

In every age representatives of religion have been mocked. 
Hspecially is this true at the present time, when man, in his 
passionate desire for pleasure, excitement, and gold, is in- 
clined to belittle those celestial forces which have been the 
cherished. stimulation of the builders of yesterday. Man is 
apt to regard himself as a self-sufficient being. He can live 
alone. He does not need the guiding influence of the realities 
of religion. Ignorant man! One might think that his notion 
of what he requires and does not require could determine the 
nature of reality, but it does not. It were difficult to analyze 
conditions and to decide just how miserable man’s estate would 
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be if man were rejected by the object of the worship of the 
religion that he rejects. The spirit of God is something ines- 
capable. It is, as Dlbert Hubbard says of genius, a quality 
from which not even the humblest home is safe. The non- 
religious man has always been aided by religious realities. 
Infinitely more powerful has been the inspiration bestowed by 
Goa upon those who worshiped Him, and sought Him, and 
desired Him and His goodness above all else. 

* You must endeavor to answer faithfully an important ques- 
tion: Is a man tallest when he is upon his knees? If you 
think not, if you think he is tallest when he stands upon his 
toes,—that his features may be nearer Heaven than they were 
before,—then I have no message for you. On the other hand, 
if you agree with my premise, you will reason logically there- 
from. You will follow your reasoning with appropriate action. 
You will bow in the humble spirit of devoted gratitude before 
the master of the builders. You will worship the Lord your 
God. 

Will you think for a moment about the character of the 
builders of yesterday? First, believe that these were real 
people. Often we consider those of the past as though they 
had no existence apart from the inadequate words written 
upon the pages of history. They were real people. They had 
the same desires that we possess. They had to wage the same 
struggles that we must carry on, against poverty, against 
corruption, against ignorance, disease, and sin. They had 
the temptations which appear to us, at times in alluring 
guise. They had the same hope for the best, preparation for 
the worst, and readiness to take what came. In ancient days 
there were young men who made themselyes unpopular because 
they dared to proclaim that their civilization was not the 
best possibie civilization, that reform must be obtained. These 
people wanted future people, you and me, to have better things 
than they themselves had owned. And so they built, knowing 
not who should inhabit the buildings. And so they fashioned, 
knowing not who should wear the bejeweled necklaces of 
many links. And so they sowed, knowing not and caring not 
who might reap the harvest, so long as the lives of those who 
should come after them would be easier and happier. They 
engaged in stupendous undertakings, aware full well that life 
was brief, and that they themselves would never live long 
enough to inhabit the buildings and reap the harvest and 
wear the jewels. ‘ 

It is easy to criticise. There will always be many to decry 
the builders of yesterday because of the imperfections. in the 
structures which they erected, but such criticism about infe- 
rior construction comes usually from those builders whose 
own work is inferior to that which they condemn. The 
ancient builders, as I have stated, were real people, human 
beings, and therefore imperfect. And not by any occurrence 
of circumstances would it have been possible for the imper- 
fect to create that which was not imperfect. The ancient 
builders did merely the best they could. What more could 
we demand of any man? The ancient builders built hugely 
and wisely and well. When we survey their work, we need 
not lament that there are so many imperfections; we should 
rejoice, and marvel, because there are so few. 

I do not intend to dedicate all my words to the praise of 
the builders of yesterday. And it is farthest from my inten- 
tion to imply that we in our generation were ever expected 
to do as much as the past accomplished in its several hun- 
dred generations. In comparing builders of to-day with the 
builders of yesterday, I have not purposed to defend the thesis 
that one of anything could equal several hundred of the 
same. I have sought rather to persuade this generation to be 
humble and grateful before the realization that it has but 
continued the labor of-others and not performed all the work 
itself, 

What in reality is the purpose of life? What is the ideal 
purpose of owr lives? According to the science of ethics, we 
should consider ourselves here for activity. And our activity 
should be intimately bound up with those tasks which make 
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for a better world rather than with those which make for a 
worse. Ethics does not demand that we do everything. It 
urges only that we undertake something, and something good. 
We are to strive merely to do our bit, and if we cannot achieve 
our bit, we must at any rate do our best. 

What is our duty? It is to consecrate ourselves to the 
welfare of other selves. It is to be not passive, but active 
in and for the good. It is to be somewhat familiar with 
theory, of course, but not to become so interested in this that 
we forget that it is to be applied. This point is perhaps 
adequately summarized by Miss Nalbro Bartley, who writes, 
“T reckon the best way to get on in this world is to learn just 
enough to make you-all always want to know more—but to 
be so busy usin’ what you-all has learned that there ain’t no 
time to learn the rest.” 

I have upon my mantelpiece the photograph of one of the 
good men of the world, old Joseph Jefferson. It always 
reminds me of an incident which took place in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel of New York. Thomas Jefferson, then a little 
boy, was walking about in the lobby, when a woman stopped 
him and asked, ‘““When you grow up, are you going to be an 
actor, like your father?’ The child, who had evidently 
imbibed some of his father’s moral wisdom, replied: ‘That 
is not the point—whether I am to become an actor. The 
point is that, whatever I do, I must strive for perfection.” 

Yes, that is the point. We are not all capable of becoming 
Edisons, Marconis, Luther Burbanks, or Joseph Jeffersons. 
We have a little field in which to do a little work. In doing 
that, strive for perfection. Then we do not only that, but 
also duty—to self, to mankind, to God. 

As I look over the the small world in which I live, the 
civilization of which I am a part, joy, intense joy, becomes 
mine. For that world is striving for perfection, and so far, 
it has won a large measure of success; that civilization is 
striving to be true to duty, and so far, many of the calls 
which duty gives have met with a fair response. I am proud 
of present mankind, despite the numerous shortcomings which 
we must frankly admit and lament. I am proud of mankind, 
not because it has done everything, but because it is success- 
fully ad@ing its quota to the edifice which the builders of 
yesterday began. 

Let us to-day, then, be humble and grateful. Let us at the 
same time be proud. Hwmble because of what others have 
done; grateful to those who have done it, and to the God who 
inspired them to do it; proud of the little work that we have 
done—for we could have done, if we had been lazy, consider- 
ably less than we did. America is doing her bit. She is 
building, to quote Matthew Arnold, 

On, on to the bound’ of the waste, 
On to the City of God. 

But the point for us to remember is that, if more can be 
achieved, then more is our duty, our quota, our bit. Humbly, 
gratefully, proudly, devotedly, enthusiastically may we go 
forward to build again, resolved not to rest upon our laurels 
until we have more laurels upon which to rest. And I doubt 
not that the future will know, and understand, and itself be 
grateful and glad. Possibly little preacher-men, of serious 
purpose even though of questionable ability, will cause it to 
contemplate the edifices we have constructed, and to be more 
humble because of us, the builders of yesterday. 


“Again, O man, thou bringest unto me a chain,—a pretty 
chain, I grant. So rich with gold. Bejeweled with turquoises 
and amethysts which glisten in the light. Thou hast created 
this? Not so. Thou thinkest thus, I ken. Yet thy conceit 
hath grasped thy intellect in its close embrace. Thou couldst 
not make a chain. Thou hast not lived enough. One link has 
been thy product, nothing more. All else has been but 
bequeathed to thee by the builders of yesterday.” 

And yet, thou hast made one link. In that thou hast made 
one link thou hast done well—in that thou hast made one 
link. Now—make another. 
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Francis Parkman: Dauntless Historian 


Blinded and Diseased, he wrote with Inspired Pen 


On September 16, 1928, the nation will observe the centen- 
nial celebration of Francis Parkman's birth. To Parkman, 
more than to any other historian, America is indebted for 
information about those days when the French and Indians 
were masters of that vast territory west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. He wrote as one who walks in darkness. But 
his books are illuminet as with the inner vision. 


ANY YHARS AGO there might have been seen play- 

ing in that lovely woodland rocky reservation, the 

Middlesex Fells, near Boston, Mass., a lively eight- 
year-old boy with soft brown eyes, thick dark hair, and a 
prominent chin. 

This boy, Francis Parkman, went to a private school near 
by, but most of his studying was done in the bewitching Fells, 
where he learned about the habits of squirrels, birds, wood- 
chucks, frogs, beetles, and many other creatures, collected 
sparkling stones, gathered flowers and berries, climbed trees, 
and became familiar with mineralogy and botany at first 
hand. 

Young Parkman sometimes thought he would be a mineralo- 
gist. Then he would feel that botany was his choice. In his 
minister-father’s home in Boston there was a shed which 
he used as a laboratory, and he thought then that he would 
be a chemist. There was a loft over the barn behind that 
comfortable home in Green Street where he and his com- 
panions in their early teens gave good amateur dramatic per- 
formances. It was then that Francis Parkman felt drawn 
toward the stage. At the age of fifteen he became a lover 
of books, reading incessantly. He read many books of poetry 
and committed much to memory. He thought he would be a 
poet, and wrote some pretty good verses which he and his 
friends declaimed with expression. At seventeen, after pre- 
paratory school, he entered Harvard Gollege, where, in his 
freshman year, he finally decided on what he would be and do. 
“JT will be an author and write histories,” he said. 

Before taking his degree at Harvard in 1844 he had 
planned a book on the Indian War (‘Conspiracy of Pontiac”). 
Hach summer he took vacation trips, which gave him an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the American wilderness and with 
the Indiahs who so fascinated him. 


a 


In college he had studied carefully Indian history and 
ethnology as well as general history. He injured his health, 
however, by getting up very early and studying by candle- 
light, often without a fire. His eyes soon gave out from too 
close application. He also caught rheumatism from exposure 
on his camping tours after historical material. It looked for 
a while as if his great ambition to become the historian of 
early North America would have to be abandoned. 

Francis Parkman studied law in obedience to his father’s 
desire. But he never practiced. He became for a time, on 
account of ill health, a scientific horticulturist, and Harvard 
professor at Bussey Institute. But nothing could draw him 
from his determination to be the writer of the story of North 
America. 

It has been said that there are few records in the history 
of letters of so large a purpose conceived so young. And 
there is no record at all of so great a victory over pain, over 
attacks of almost complete blindness, and over serious physical 
infirmities. 

“The true philosophy of life is to seize with a ready, strong 
hand all the good in it and to bear its inevitable evils as 


calmly and carelessly as may be,’ he wrote in his diary when 
he was twenty-three. be 

Francis Parkman was a hero in the world of literature. 
Milton’s task was not so great. Prescott, the blind American 
historian, could see a little; he could even look over his 
proofs. But Parkman was entirely dependent on assistance 
in work which required extensive reading and study. 

“IT am no better off than an owl in the sunlight,” he said. 
“The ugliest job of the whole is getting up a map.” He first 
had a drawing made on a large scale. Then he directed, from 
his wonderful memory and notes, how it should be filled in 
with the names of forts, Indian villages, ete. Then he had 


the map compared, by competent eyes, with ancient maps and ‘ 


drawings, after himself giving it half-minute examinations, inch 
by inch. 

His first Indian stories apeared in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine under the pseudonym of “Capt. John Carver.” His first 
book, “The Oregon Trail,” is a description of his own expe- 
riences of trayel in the Northwest after graduating from Har- 
vard, searching for material. It, too, was published anony- 
mously. None of his friends or relatives knew anything about 
it. His “Conspiracy of Pontiac’ was written when he was 
twenty-five. d ee 


Francis Parkman was related to John Cotton, the famous 
Colonial minister. Two of his ancestors preached to the 
Indians in their own tongue. He inherited great energy, stu- 
diousness, refinement, and high-mindedness as well as love 
of outdoor life. His was a strong, resolute face lighted by 
deep-set, kindly brown eyes. He was often vehement in expres- 
sion, but always tender-hearted ; at once modest and impetuous, 
entertaining and serious, accurate and imaginative. He was 
also a fine story-teller. 

It is related of him that once when a friend chanced to meet 
him in the Louvre gallery, Paris, in front of a painting of 
the murder of the Duc de Guise, Parkman immediately with 
finished detail related all the story. 

In the later years of his busy life he made his summer home 
at Jamaica Pond, Mass., the scene of his horticultural exploits, 
where he had a wonderful garden of magnificent roses, lilies, 
and other flowers. It was there that he produced the “Lilium 
Parkmanii,” which sold for $1,000 to a British florist. The 
flower grew in England to a measurement of fourteen inches 
in diameter. : . 

In his winter home in Boston, with the assistance of his 
faithful wife, two daughters, and sisters, he later wrote the 
great historical books which put his name in the galaxy of the 
world’s famous historians, while he cheerfully battled with 
pain, insomnia, lameness, and lack of sight. 

Theodore Roosevelt in 1888, writing about his own book 
“The Winning of the West,” declared to Parkman: “Your 
works stand alone and must be models for all historical treat- 
ment of the founding of new communities and the growth of 
the frontier here in the wilderness. . .. I should like to dedi- 
cate my book to you. Of course, I know that you would not 
wish your name to be connected, in even the most indirect way, 
with any but good work; and I can only say that I will do 
my best to make the work creditable.” : 

Just before his death, November 8, 1893, at the age of 
seyenty, he was hailed, by the World’s Congress of Historians 
at Chicago World’s Fair, as “the Nestor and most beloved of 
American historians,” and by those who knew of his achieye- 


ment in self-mastery and over suffering, as “a hero in the — 


world of letters.” 


- Ve -ae 


MOUNTAINS OF THE NORTH, RUGGED AND CLOUD- 


Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil Its golden net-work in’your belting woods, 
Your brows, and lay your cloudy mantles by! Smile down in rainbows from your falling floods, 
And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail, And on your kingly brows at morn and eve 
Uplift against the blue walls of the sky Set crowns of fire! 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave —Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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The Dozen Best Titles since the Victorians 
Compiled recently by FRANK SHAY 


Lord Jim 

Casuals of the Sea 
Growth of the Soil 
The Way of All Flesh 
Jean-Christophe 
Tono-Bungay :* . 


A Nest of Singing Birds 

Voichs OF THE SourTHWHST. A BooK or 
THXAN VERSH. Oollated by Hilton R. Geer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Swa-CHancn. By Muna Lee. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

MooNLIGHT AND CoMMON Day. By Louwise 
Morey Bowman. Toronto: The-Macmillan Oom- 
pany of Canada. 

Not all the verse contained in these 
volumes is of the same quality. Nat- 
urally, it varies according to the differ- 
ing attainments and contrasting gifts of 
its authors. Mr. Geer’s anthology of 
Texan poetry is interesting, from the reve- 
lation it presents of the growth of this 
branch of literature in the Lone Star 
State during recent years. His arrange- 
ment is chronological. Beginning with 
Reuben M. Potter’s “Hymn of the Alamo,” 
it passes by way of Mirabeau Lamar’s 
saccharine “The Daughter of Mendoza” 
to the productions of various living writ- 
ers. Not long ago, a Boston firm of pub- 
lishers brought out an anthology of 
Massachusetts verse. With this collection, 
Texan poetry, considering the difference 
of background and comparative brevity 
of its history, compares by no means un- 
favorably. Particularly notable in the 
work of these singers of the Southwest 
is the element of natural beauty. The 
majority of these poems are obviously in- 
spired by the windswept spaces of open 
prairies and untrodden depths of primeval 
forests. Texas history also has its share 
of influence upon these writers. 

In Sea-Change, the most striking char- 
acteristic is its author’s manifest love of 
color. Her poems are delicately wrought 
with imagination and a clear sense of 
rhythm. They contain a measure of spir- 
itual insight. They likewise betray a 
steadfast reaction to nature in its differ- 
ent aspects. But unquestionably the finest 
thing about them is the vivid sense of 
color which saturates them one and all, 
often overflowing in genuine beauty. This 
also is a prominent factor in Mrs. Bow- 
man’s compositions, although with her, 
feeling is always dominant. In places, 
this feeling deepens into fervent passion 
combined with lofty aspiration. A. R. H. 


Chekhov’s Stories 


Loyn AND OTHDpR STorRIns. By Anton Che- 
khov. New York: The Macmillan Oompany. 

Love and Other Stories is the thirteenth 
and final volume of Chekhoy’s work. It 
contains twenty-four tales, delicate and 


Sons and Lovers 

Sister Carrie 

Crime and Punishment 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
McTeague 

The Demi-Gods 


unpretentious in their art, faithfully inter- 
preting the life of Russia. It is said that 
every one of the host of individuals who 
visited Chekhov in his Crimean villa left 
with the conviction that they had talked 
with the happiest of men. Yet behind 
Chekhoy’s smile lurked a profound pessi- 
mism. His optimism was for the future, 
not for the present. After two or three 
centuries things might be well. For the 
time being one might only paint things 
as they are, in all simplicity and without 
adornment, trying to show the way the 
souls of men and women reacted to cir- 
cumstance. 


“A Burning Bush for Every Day” 


PRHLUDES. By John Drinkwater. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

Abraham Lincoln made Drinkwater’s 
reputation, but there are a quiet beauty 
and a lyric power in his poetry that well 
sustain it. In this, his third volume of 
verse, ‘the poet is singing his preludes 
through the night, knowing that “victo- 
rious light along the west will come till 
every bramble glows with wash of sunlit 
dew shaken in song.” Most of these 
poems are narrative in character. The 
poet talks of David and Jonathan, of the 
maid of Naaman’s wife, of Lake Winter, 
of his own inheritance of beauty. In 
these lines love interprets earth’s glory 
for Drinkwater, helping him to find upon 
his pilgrim way ‘a burning bush for 
every day.” O. BJ. 


The Craft of Authorship 


THE BUSINDSS OF WRITING. By Robert Cor- 
tes Holliday and Alexander Van Rensselaer. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


The craft of authorship, while it is one 
of the most difficult arts to master, is also 
the one taken least seriously by writers 
in embryo. To be a lawyer, clergyman, 
or physician, one must study for years 
under expert instruction, but to write, 
one needs only paper, typewriter, and am- 
bition. Thus are written the tragedies 
in the field of authorship. Every 
would-be writer should take this book 
into his study, read it, and ponder upon 
it with travail of soul. It unlocks the 
doors of those mystic persons, editors 
and publishers, and shows why one writer 
finds fame and fortune while one hundred 
are doomed to bitter disappointment. Pub- 
lishers welcome this book because it 
solves for them the dilemma of dealing 
with offended contributors; editors wel- 
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come it because it explains to writers 
why so many manuscripts must go back; 
authors especially welcome it because it 
assists them tremendously in their craft. 
May it get to many of those who make 
books. E. H. C. 


Humanity Sordid and Glorified 


UNFINISHED TALES FROM A RUSSIAN PRISON. 
By Marguerite H. Harrison. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Many books have come out of Russia 
descriptive of the revolution in that coun- 
try—a revolution fully as significant for — 
Russia and the world of the twentieth 
century as was the French Revolution 
for France and the world of the nine- 
teenth century, but none of them gives a 
more realistic portrait of conditions as 
they transpired from day to day than does 
this. Marguerite Harrison, an American, 
was kept in Bolshevist prisons for ten 
months. The sixteen stories in this bopk 
were told to her in low, awe-struck voices 
in the night by the prisoners who ever 
went and came. Some came for a day and 
left for an unknown fate.. Others stayed 
for weeks, and were then released or sent 
to execution. It is an exceedingly human 
document—of humanity suffering and sor- 
did, but also of humanity valiant and 
glorified. E. H. 0. 


Best Blank Verse since Milton 


Roman BartHoLtow. By Hdwin Arlington 
Robinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

The English critic and poet Theodore 
Maynard says that Mr. Robinson is writ- 
ing the best blank verse since Milton. In 
this dramatic narrative we have the story 
of Bartholow, who is somehow rescued 
from the depths of some unexplained pessi- 


‘mism by a friend, Penn-Rayen, who be- 


comes a guest at his house. Penn-Raven, 
however, betrays his friend in seeking the 
love of his wife, Gabrielle, who in her 
unhappiness drowns herself in the river. 
It is not a pleasant theme, and the feeling 
throughout is sombre and strained. With 
keenness of insight and almost a morbid 
curiosity the author probes into every 
corner of these wounded hearts, until we 
almost weary of the subtlety and shrewd- 
ness he displays. It is everywhere evi- 
dent, however, that this verse is by a. 
master hand, whose delicate touch has 
molded it to perfect cadences. 


The Sins of the Fathers 


or THH PANGS OF 
New York: The 


MnLLonny . HoLtTsrur, 
Lovn. By John Masefield. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Masefield is one of the most versa- 
tile and prolific of our modern writers. 
In his lyrics and dramas, in his narrative 
poems and his prose, he has demonstrated 
his mastery in varied fields of literature. 
In the present play we see the sins of the 
fathers visited upon the children. The 
evil that Laurence Copshrews had done to 
Melloney Holtspur threatens to wreck the 
happiness of the next generation. The in- 
fluence of the past on these young lives 
is made vivid in the play by introducing 
most cleverly into the dramatis persone 
the ghosts of these dead ancestors. A 
play that is worthy of Masefield’s genius. 


es 


future is assured. 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
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MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Character-Fatalism 


POSSESSION. By Mazo de la Roche. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


‘Derek Vale comes from Halifax to take 


New 


‘possession of Grimstone, a fafm of two 


hundred acres somewhere on one of the 
great lakes in Canada. In the opening 
chapters are described the wild beauty 
of the country and the charm of the 
homely, wholesome life on the farm, 
whose possession gives such a thrill of 
pride to this eager, untried youth. But 
there is another possession, as gradually 


the place and more especially the young 


Indian girl, Fawnie, take possession of 
him. It is this play upon the word “pos- 
session” that gives the motive to a very 
absorbing story which gains in interest as 
the hold on young Vale grows stronger. 
Fawnie is a girl of flower-like beauty, 
who attracts young Vale and artfully 
leads him into a compromising position 
which eventually lands her in Grimstone 
as its mistress. From this point on, the 
tragedy of Grimstone moves forward with 
relentless power. 

The story has nothing to teach: it was 
not written for that purpose. But it is 
impossible not to see how a character like 
that of Vale’s, kindly, easy-going, wholly 
likable, but with no real strength or re- 
sisting power, is sure to eventuate in such 
circumstances as the story relates. Pos- 
session is a noteworthy novel. It has 
throughout an air of objective reality. 
It reminds one of Thomas Hardy in his 
Wessex novels, especially in the character- 
fatalism on which the story is built. If 
Mazo de la Roche can write more novels 
like this, with her ripening powers, her 
F. R. 8. 


In America But Not of It 


Tun UNBIDDEN Gurst. By Silvio Villa. New 
$2.00. 
Carletto, whose story the author tells, 
is the unbidden guest in America. He is 
an Italian immigrant of a high grade of 
intelligence and culture, and his expe- 
riences here do not present the usual 
immigrant problem. The story is rather 
that of a sensitive, artistic soul, loving 
Italy to the last with fervent passion, 
who comes to America and plunges into 
its commercial life. At the outbreak of 
the war he is called to the colors 
in the Italian Army, and the story of 
Carletto ends after a tragic episode, stir- 


‘New York: George H. Doran Company. 
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ringly narrated, which concerns one of his 
boyhood friends. Whether true to fact 
or only partly so, the book is good reading, 
and gives a new insight into the soul of 
the cultured Italian and a new appre- 
ciation of his country. Carletto is in 
America but not really of it, for his heart 
is back in Italy. To read this book helps 
one to understand better the immigrant 
of whatever nationality who keeps his 
love for the homeland, yet honestly does 
his best to contribute to the life of this 
eountry. FR. 8. 


Not a Lincoln Book 


Tun Sout or Abn LINCOLN. By Bernie Bab- 
cock. Philadelphia: J: B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 

Mrs. Babcock, who scored a success in 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge, has thought 
to repeat her success with another story 
in which Lincoln figures. But the name 
of Lincoln should not have been placed in 
the title of the book. Lincoln hardly ap- 
pears in the narrative, and if he had been 


dropped out entirely, the whole story 


would still be intact. In other words, the 
book is a Civil War book, but not a Lin- 
coln book, despite its title. It tells of the 
adventures of a Southern girl and a 
Northern man, separated by the cruel for- 
tunes of the war. The style of the book 
is somewhat stilted and formal, the plot 
is sometimes unconvincing, the narrative 
too slow and too padded with irrelevant 
matter, but nevertheless we do have here 
an apparently accurate picture of the 
South in the trying days of war. 


More than a Mystery Tale 


By Hulbert Footner. 
$2.00. 
This is more than a mystery story, 
though it has its mystery. It is more 
than a detective story, though detectives 
crowd its pages like a swarm of angry 
bees. Mr. Footner knows how to fill in 
the outlines of an interesting plot with a 
little love, a little atmosphere, and a 
little excellent characterization. In other 
words, he does not depend upon the or- 
dinary devices of detective fiction. His 
book has a charm that comes from good 
writing. This is excellent fiction of the 
lighter kind. Not great, but good. 


RAMSHACKLD HOUS®. 


“Like a Cry of the Heart” 


Tun Now Porrry. AN ANTHOLOGY or TwHn- 
TINTH-CHNTURY VERSH IN WNGLISH. (New and 
enlarged edition.) Hdited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice O. Henderson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 

The editors point out that the term ‘new 
poetry,” commonly applied to the work of 
certain modern poets, is both rash and 
imperfectly descriptive, since the new art 
is always the elder old. From the work of 
the Victorians the new poetry is, however, 
sharply distinguished, not, as the unin- 
formed ofttimes suppose, by the absence 
of rhyme and regularity of meter, but 
rather by an absolute simplicity and sin- 
cerity. The new poets have lost patience 
with the “over-appareled” art of Tenny- 
son and his imitators, their stiff rhetoric, 
their pulpit eloquence, their bookish in- 
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spirations, their slavish obedience to poetic 
conventions. Such poetry gave no place to 
the realities and surprises of life itself, 
Mr. Yeats explained the reveit from all 
this when he said, “We tried to strip away 
everything that was artificial, to get a 
style like speech, as simple as the simplest 
prose, like a cry of the heart.” 

This book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of the 1917 volume, bringing the 
former collection up to date. It includes 
only poems published since 1900. Its 600 
pages contain remarkable evidence of the 
modern poetic renascence. There are 
those who cherish at home the beauty 


‘they have inherited. This is a volume 


for those adventurous pioneers who go 
forth to seek new beauty on unknown seas. 
©. B. J. 


A Phillpotts Story 


BLACK, WHITH AND BRINDLED. By Eden 
Phillpotts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

When Eden Phillpotts sits down to write, 
he selects and rejects with more care than 
many writers who at present are doing 
imaginative work. His writing is dis- 
tinctive because of this quality. In 
Black, White and Brindled, he goes to a 
locality which is new, strange as that may 
appear in this day of multitudinous and 
international story-writing. The scenes of 
these eleven entrancing tales are, for the 
most part, the less-well-known islands of 
the West Indies, and “Black, White and 
Brindled”’ means black men, white men, 
and half-breeds. Phillpotts has the subtle 
art which enables him to write short 
stories that deserve re-reading. Each tale 
has real artistic merit. The author draws 
word pictures of those beautiful tropical 
isles that would lure us thither. Those 
readers who read Phillpotts only for the 
‘story miss a powerful element in his work. 
Whoever wants a book that combines 
charm of narration with literary excel- 
lence may add this one to his collection. 

E, H. 6. 


Royal Robes 


Tun Crry or LILins. 
R. K. Weekes. 
& Co. $2.00. 

Despite the fact that all good Americans 
believe in democracy, kings and courts do 
have a glamour and fascination for many 
of them. The principality of Neuberg pos- 
sessed a ruler who was not wholly bad, 
but very nearly so. His wife was not 
exactly a modest violet, but she was 
altogether honorable. Some of the court- 
iers were true to the crown, and some were 
true to the valiant leader of the opposi- 
tion, Valentin. This mysterious hero from 
his secret haunt guided the destinies of 
all Neuberg, eventually winning his end 
in a manner quite surprising. Anthony 
Pryde’s books are always characterized by 
a wholesome solidarity seldom found in 
fiction. Given very little to sentimental- 
ism, she stresses the human traits of her 
characters—their inconsistencies and their 
unsuspected ability to do big things when 
the occasion demands. This book is long 
and its plot complicated, but for the reader 
who likes this kind of book, both of these 
features will make for complete satisfac- 
tion. H. M. P. 


By Anthony Pryde and 
New York: Robert M. McBride 
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The Little Elves 


JANET GARGAN 


There’s a selfish little elf 
That to every one’s a trial 
(Always shirking things himself), 
And his name is ‘“Afterwhile.” 
All his errands must be run 
By another; and his share 
Of the work by others done— 
Do you think that’s feally fair? 


If he’s with you, put him out,— 
Troubles then will quickly end ; 
Then call in and keep about 
That good elf “Right Now’’—a friend! 
Hasier your tasks will grow, 
With enough of time for play, 
When “Right Now” you truly know 
And he’s with you every day. 


The Princess Polly to the Rescue 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


One bright, lovely morning, not long 
after the Princess Polly’s sixth birthday, 
her father, King Frank, looking very 
happy, called her in from the garden. 
She had run out, just as soon as she had 
finished her breakfast of an orange and 
a saucer of cereal and a baked potato, 
to see how the littlest pink roses were 
coming on, and to say good-morning to 
Chippy Chee and Chirra Lee, the red- 
capped sparrows who had built their nest 
in the biggest red-rose bush, and also to 
have a word or two with old Plunkety- 
Wunk, the big, solemn toad who lived 
under a flat stone by the middle goose- 
berry bush by the gate. 

“Come in, little daughter,’ called the 
King. “Come in as quickly as you can 
scamper! Your mother has something to 
show you—something much more interest- 
ing than roses, or sparrows, or even old 
Plunkety-Wunk catching his breakfast!” 

“Come first, and see the little new spar- 
rows, the second brood!” Princess Polly 
ealled back. “They must have hatched 
in the night. And they are sticking their 
heads out from under Chippy Chee’s 
wings, and just shouting for Chirra Lee 
to bring their breakfast—quick !” 

“Afterward!” laughed King Frank. 
“But first come and see what I have to 
show you, something just as hungry as 
the sparrow babies!” 

So the Princess Polly bade a hasty good- 
morning to Chippy Chee and the four little 
new Chippies (Chirra Lee was away hunt- 
ing worms), and waved her hand to 
Plunkety-Wunk, and skipped up the gar- 
den path, and then up the steps, and into 
the palace, holding her father’s hand. 

Still smiling, but looking very myste- 
rious and wise, King Frank led her up 
the broad staircase, over the beautiful 
blue carpet, to Queen Mabel’s room. The 
Queen had not yet risen. She lay back 
among her satin pillows, and her face 
looked very happy, and her eyes were very 
bright, under her lace and blue silk morn- 
ing cap. 

“Good-morning, Mother dear!” called 
the Princess, and she ran to the bedside 
for her morning kiss. 
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“Quawk !” came from somewhere under 
the edge of the coverlet! It sounded like 
an uncommonly healthy, uncommonly hun- 
gry baby sparrow! 

“My !” gasped the Princess Polly. ‘““Why 
—are—is”— 

“Look, dear!” said Queen Mabel. And 
she lifted the edge of the coverlet very 
carefully and tenderly. 

“Oh!” cried the Princess Polly. “O-oh!” 

It was not a big baby sparrow, but 
something just as hungry, as indeed the 
King had said—a baby prince! 

“This is Prince Donald, your little 
brother, Polly,” said the Queen, looking 
so happy ! 

“Q-oh!” said the Princess Polly again, 
but this time almost in a whisper. “I’m 
so glad—so glad! <A real baby brother, 
that I’ve wanted so long! May I take 
care of him?” 

“Sometimes,” said the Queen. “Most 
of the time Nurse Betty and I will do 
it. But we shall be glad of help. It is 
a great deal of work to take care of a 
baby, but it is pleasant work.” 

“Tt will be fun!” exclaimed the Prin- 
cess Polly. 

The Princess meant it with all her 
heart. And truly she loved her little new 
brother dearly. But somehow, after a few 
weeks she began to feel—well, I’m afraid 
the Princess Polly was jealous. You see, 
when King Frank came in from making 
laws he always asked first for Prince 
Donald. And Queen Mabel seemed to be 
always thinking of something to do for 
him! And she had hardly any time to 
play with the Princess! And Nurse Betty 
—why, Nurse Betty hurried so when she 
combed the Princess’s curls, that she 
pulled—ouch! That was so she could get 
through quickly and go and do something 
for Prince Donald! 

The Princess Polly did not say any- 
thing, but she did begin to think that 
after all it was not such fun having a 
baby brother. And sometimes she almost 
wished that Prince Donald had never 
come to the palace! Poor, unhappy, 
jealous Princess Polly! . She was very 
miserable ! 

At last, one day when she had been 
chasing butterflies in the garden, she 
came in, hot and tired, and slowly went 
up the stairs. She felt extremely mussed. 
She would have greatly enjoyed having 
Nurse Betty bathe her face and brush 
out her tangled curls! But she felt sure 
she would have to do it herself if it.were 
done at all. Nurse Betty was sure to be 
doing something for the little Prince! 

But when she reached the nursery, 
there sat Nurse Betty sound asleep. 
Prince Donald had kept her awake a 
great deal the night before. The little 
Prince also was asleep in his crib by the 
window. Princess Polly stood in the 
doorway, her butterfly net in her hand, 
thinking what to do, when suddenly a 


great yellow hornet dashed in through the. 


open window! “7 -7-Z-Z-2'" he said. 
Prince Donald stirred. “Z-z-z-z-z2!’ He 
opened his eyes a little way. “Z-z-2-Z-2-z-z1”" 
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“Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z'’ Then he opened them 
wide. ‘Z-z-z-z-z-z-z! He tossed a chubby 
arm out on the pink silk coverlet. 
“Z-2-Z-Z-L-2-0-Z 1" He waved his arm, and 
said, “Google-google-goo!” The hornet 
seemed to think that was a “dare”! He 
flew down and circled about the crib, 
“Z-z-z-z-ing” fiercely ! 

And the Princess Polly? She wanted 
to run. She was terribly afraid of hor- | 
nets. Only a few weeks before, one had 
stung her on her little pink nose, and it 
had swelled up until it looked more like 
a peach, or a plum, than a little girl’s 
nose! And oh, -how it had hurt! She 
could almost feel it as she watched that 
“Z-7-2-Z-ing” creature! 

“Z-2-2-2-Z-2-2-Z’ It circled nearer and 
nearer the Prince. “Google-google-google- 
goo!” said the Prince, pleasantly, and 
waved his arm again. The hornet made 
a dart— 

Then— “You sha’n’t!”’ cried the Prin- 
cess Polly! And she flashed across the 
room, and swooped at the hornet with her 
net! Almost she had—almost, but not 
quite! He dashed at her? She made 
another swoop with the net. Again he 
escaped! And this time he dashed at her 
with such a fierce “Z-z-z-z-z-z!’ that she 
almost turned and ran. ‘That is, she 
almost wanted to! But she stood her | 
ground, beside her baby brother’s crib! 
“Z-7-2-Z-2-Z'!” and another dash! But the 
next swoop of the net captured him and 
held him fast. “Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z V’ 
he scolded. But it was no use! 

“Google-google-google-google-goo!”’ said 
Prince Donald, who had enjoyed it all 
very much, and seemed to think it was a 
game invented to amuse him! 

Just then Nurse Betty awoke. 

‘“Wh-what is it?’ she whispered, still 
half asleep. 

Princess Polly told her. She felt queer 
and shaky, now it was all over, and she 
was afraid she was going to cry. 

“Precious lamb!” cried Nurse Betty. 
But she did not mean the Princess Polly. 
She meant the little Prince, who lay there 
kicking up his pink legs, and trying to 
catch sunbeams in his pink fingers. Nurse 
Betty caught him up and hugged him. - 
“Precious lamb!” she said again, not 
noticing the Princess Polly the least little 
bit. ; 

But the Princess Polly did not notice 
that! She hugged Prince Donald too— 
hugged him hard—her precious little 
brother, whom she had saved from dread- 
ful pain! 

When she told her mother about it, 
she said: “I wasn’t brave, Mother, I was 


Blessings 


\ 
Sky so blue it makes you wonder 
If it’s heaven shining through ; 
Earth so smiling "way out yonder, 
Sun so bright it dazzles you; 
Birds a-singing, flowers a-flinging 
All their fragrance on the breeze; 
Dancing shadows, green, still meadows,— 
Don’t you mope; you've still got these, 
—Robert W. Service. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be ye of an understanding heart.— 
Prov. viii. 5. : 


Ly 
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dreadfully scared. But I couldn’t bear 
to think of Donald's nose swelling up and 
aching as mine did! And Mother, it’s 
so queer, I love him now better than ever 


_ I did before!” 


“T know, little daughter,” said the Queen, 
=a the Princess Polly on her fore- 
head, and her lips, and both eyes, and 
her nose, “I know—that is always the way 
when we've done something kind that 
was very hard to do! It’s wonderful, 
isn’t it, Pollykins !” 

“M-m-m-m-m!” answered happy Prin- 
cess Polly, snuggling in her mother’s 
pans: [All rights reserved] 


Rausom’s Reflector 
HTHEL BOWEN WHITE 


The real trouble with Rausom Powers 
was that he wanted every one to like him. 
That does not sound like “a trouble” at 
all, does it? But Rausom was so busy 
doing so many things, that he took short 
euts instead of really trying to be worth 
liking. 

Mother would ask: “Rausom, what 
happened to my scissors? Did you take 
them?” And Rausom would reply, “No, 
Mother.” 

He loved Mother so much, he did not 
want her to feel disturbed nor did he want 


to be blamed because he had taken her 


scissors and left them somewhere—he 
eouldn’t quite remember where. 

Father would question, “Rausom, have 
you done your exercises to-day?’ To which 
Rausom would answer, “Yes, Father.” 
Father was so kind, so good, Rausom 
felt he could not disappoint him by con- 
fessing, “I forgot all about them.” 

Sister Ruth would exclaim: ‘‘Who’s 
been eating my chocolates? The box is 
half empty !” 

Rausom would walk up to Ruth, gaze 
with surprise into the box, and remark: 
“Why that’s so! I wonder who took 
them?” 

He loved Sister Ruth with her crinkly 
hair and blue eyes. He couldn’t make her 
unhappy! Even if he had taken her 
chocolates, he couldn’t stand having her 
look at him and say, “Why, Raunie, I 
never thought you would do a thing like 
that!” 

The strange part about it all was that 
every one loved Rausom,—his teachers at 
school, and his family at home! The only 
person who ever seemed to guess the truth 
was Mother. On certain nights she would 
whisper, “Rausom, it was you who took 
Ruth’s chocolates, wasn’t it?” 

Rausom would cuddle close against her 
shoulder. How could a boy disappoint 


such a mother? How could he make her 


unhappy? So he would murmur, “No, I 
didn’t.” 

“Stop a minute and think, Rausom. I 
will love you just the same, even if you 
did. Now tell me truthfully!” Mother 
would plead. ¢ 

“Well—yes—I did.” 

Mother never scolded. She only said: 
“You are my only son. What will people 
think of me if my boy is not honest? 
They will say I am a poor, careless 
mother, too busy, far, with other things 
to bother about teaching my little son to 
be truthful.” 
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At that, Rausom always felt choky and 
queer. Always he vowed to himself he 
would never, never do such a horrid thing 
again. But the next time, he forgot. He 
did it all over again—or something so 
much like it that there was really no 
difference at all. 

Summer came, and the family went far 
away to a wonderful wooded island. 
Clustered about them were other wooded 
islands. From their cottage every night 
they watched the sun set behind a row of 
misty blue mountains. With all his heart, 
Rausom loved it; and because there 
was no school, he was allowed to sit up 
quite late at night, so late that the light 
from the lighthouse shone bright and 
clear and one by one the little stars came 
out, 

Rausom did not tell the family, but he 
grew to love the lighthouse. Somehow, 
the light was so big, so bright, he felt sure 
everything would be well taken care of 
all through the long dark night, even if a 
sudden storm should spring up. That 
light could do anything! It made him 
think of Mother,—always there, always 
bright, always ready, always to be de- 
pended upon. 

Then came a happy day when Rausom 
sailed away in a boat with some friends. 
To his surprise they anchored just off the 
shore where the lighthouse stood. Into 
a rowboat they clambered, A few strong 
pulls of the oars, and they found them- 
selves landing upon a pebbly beach. 

“Come on,’ cried Professor Stanley; 
“now we'll climb the hill and ask to see 
the lighthouse.” 

Rausom wanted to shout with joy. In- 
stead, he started on a run up the steep 
hill to see the lamp—the great big giant 
lamp! 

The keeper of the light welcomed them 
kindly, and in a few minutes they were 
all climbing up the winding iron stair- 
case. Rausom could hardly wait for the 
grown-ups to get through looking before 
his turn should come. 

At last he walked into the spotless 
little room surrounded by windows. In 
its center stood a glistening case. Rausom 
counted twelve shelf-like, rainbow-colored, 
dazzling prisms. He put his finger on one, 
asking, “What are these for?’ 

“Those are the reflectors. See, you’ve 
made a blur!” The keeper rubbed the 
spot made by Rausom’s finger upon the 
glass. 

“What makes them glisten and shine 
like diamonds?” breathed Rausom. 

“JT do,” answered the keeper. 

“How long does it take?” 

“Two hours every day. Six hours twice 
a week.” 

“Oh,” sighed Rausom, “So long! Just 
to keep reflectors shining. I should think 
the big lamp was bright enough without 


The Unknown 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, what is my birthday present to be? 
I’m curious as a boy can be. 

It’s like in algebra, I s’pose, 

Where things that nobody really knows 
Are X and Y. So Y will be 

That unknown birthday present for me. 
I’m X, and when once that Y I get, 
Then X will be equal to Y, you bet! 
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Midsummer Noon 


Not a sound disturbs the air, 
There is quiet everywhere ; 
Over plains and over woods 
What a mighty stillness broods! 
All the birds and insects keep 
Where the coolest shadows sleep ; 
Even the busy ants are found 
Resting in their pebbled mound ; 
Even the locust clingeth now 
Silent to the barky bough: 
Quiet, vast and slumbrous, reigns. 
Over hills and over plains 
—COharles Harpur. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be grateful for every hour, and ac- 
cept what it brings—Henry D. Thoreau. 


your bothering all those hours every week 
just with the reflectors.” 

The keeper smiled, and would have 
spoken, but Rausom continued, ‘Now, let’s 
see the lamp.” 

“That’s downstairs. 
we go down.” 

Rausom was disappointed. The giant 
light was not quite so big as he had 
thought. It could be carried! 

When they reached the room below, he 
pointed to three highly polished tall brass 
lamps, asking: “What are those pretty 
lamps for? Are they for you to go to 
bed by?” 

“Those are the lights. We use two every 
night. We keep the other elwaNg at hand,” 
replied the keeper. 

“Do you mean those two little lamps 
make the big bright light I see every 
night?” exclaimed Rausom. “Oh, I can’t 
believe that!” 

“You’re forgetting about those twelve 
reflectors,” objected the keeper, as he left 
the room to attend to his work. 

Rausom walked quietly from the house, 
down the hill, and into the boat. His 
friends noticed his silence. 

When he jumped into bed that night, he 
threw his arms about Mother’s neck, whis- 
pering: “I guess it’s up to the reflectors! 
The lamps are all right, but they’re too 
small to do it all alone.” 

Mother had to ask just a few questions 
before she quite understood, but Rausom 
was glad of a chance to tell her all about 
his afternoon and the lighthouse. He even 
told how he had pretended she and the 
lighthouse were the same. “But you see, 
Mother, you’ve only got two reflectors— 
Ruth and me! It’s going to be a job. 
It’s going to take lots of my time, but I 
guess I can do it.” 

The strange part about it was that 
Rausom found it actually simpler to do 
things the right way than to be forever 
making up excuses and wondering if he 
would be found out. It wasn’t really 
worth while to sneak Ruth’s candy; she 
was perfectly willing to give him all he 
eould possibly eat. 

When Rausom said, “No, Father, I for- 
got to do my exercises!’ Father only re- 
plied, “Well, you know, Rausom, it only 
weakens your back, not mine, every time 
you forget.” 

And, Mother—why she’d known eyery- 
thing all the time, anyway! And after 
all, it was much more fun to be a reflec- 
tor than a blur, 


We'll see it when 
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Learning to be Fishers of Men 


“-7-7HE THIRD TIME is a charm,” runs 

the old folk phrase. It does not take 
a third visit to the Isles of Shoals for one 
to fall captive to their ¢harms during the 
Summer Meetings season. But the close 
of the third, and most successful, Institute 
for Religious Education conducted on Star 
Island by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
with the co-operation of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association lends color to the 
saying in another respect, for, although 
the second institute was still somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment, a chal- 
lenge to the enthusiasm and inspiration of 
the first, a third success has, so to speak, 
taken the project out of the laboratory 
and catalogued it definitely along with 
other ‘‘marketable products” of the 
League’s creative efforts. 

The third institute, then, measured up 
in every point to the quality of its two 
predecessors, and in one important point 
excelled. In working out this appraisal, 
a text comes to hand. It is found in three 
lines of inconspicuous fine type on page 
four of the advance program of the 
institute: 

“ ... Conferences for superintendents and 
teachers in the various grades, conducted by 
the secretaries of the Department of Religious 
Education.” 


Now, as it all turned out, most of these 
conferences for church-school workers 
were conducted by the laymen themselves. 
The first conference was called at the 
request of the delegates, who then ap- 
pointed a committee to program the dis- 
cussions for several daysin advance. With 
unavoidable changes, this program was 
carried out. The meetings were held usu- 
ally at five o’clock ‘in the afternoon in the 
historic stone church, which, with the 
well, is all that remains of the old town 
of Gosport. 

The conference hour was not set aside 
to afford opportunity for some one to give 
a sixty-minute address to the church 
workers. The delegates did practically 
all the talking themselves, and the hour 
was not long enough for asking questions 
and exchanging experiences. The excep- 
tion just suggested by “practically all” 
makes room to record the laymen’s pro- 
found appreciation of the contributions 
made to these conferences by Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, Dr. Florence Buck, Rev, Edwin 
Fairley, and others of the faculty. They 
gave liberally from their rich storehouse 
of experience and good counsel. 

Particular note has been taken of these 
conferences, because they, as well as the 
discussions when two or three were gath- 
ered on hotel piazza or the rocky shore 
of the island, were symptoms of a little 
more of the professional attitude on the 


Laymen Work, Play, and 
Worship at Star Island 


IVAL McPHAK 


part of this year’s gatherings. More of 
the delegates this summer were down for 
business. More of them came with eager- 
ness, not only to gain inspiration and 
share fellowship, but also to add appre- 
ciably to their working equipment. ‘The 
conference group, particularly, were re- 
lentless in their endeavors to find out just 
how they were to get results in the 
Sunday-school back home. 

Other conferences, for laymen only, met 
and considered problems of local chapters, 
such as increasing membership, outlining 


DR. FRANK M. SHELDON 
General Secretary of the Congregational 


Educational Society. An important 
Speaker at the Institute for Religious - 
Education held at Star Island 


— 


the year’s work, and proposing social- 
service activities to be carried on by the 
chapter. 

The institute might thus, in a sense, be 
said to have gained in quality what it 
lost in quantity. The registered attend- 
ance was 239, a smaller figure than last 
year, due to the additional financial bur- 
den placed, of necessity and out of policy, 
upon the local chapters. Here, again, the 
League discharged what it considers to be 
one of its primary functions,—the initi- 
ating and demonstrating the value of a 
project, financing it through the experi- 
mental stage, and finally turning it over 
more or less completely to the logical 
agency for carrying it on. In this in- 
stance, the response made by the chapters 
and the resultant attendance indicate 
actual progress. The value set upon the 


institute by the local chapters of the 
League and their willingness to invest in 
the project has been tested, with most 
gratifying results. ie. 

Delegates came from eighty chapters of 
the League and from twenty-two States 
of the Union, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. It was estimated that about 
three-fourths of the registration were 
church-school workers, actual or poten- 
tial, who had not attended either of the 
two first institutes. In order that as 
many as possible get the benefit of the 
inspiration and training, the League urged 
the chapters to send new delegates and 
to co-operate in achieving a 100 per cent. 
turnover. A varied number of life eall- 
ings. were represented: medicine, dentis- 
try, law, business education, including, as 
was facetiously pointed out by the official 
paper, The Four Winds, an undertaker by 
the name of Seagrave. 

The fine balance of information, inspira- 
tion, practice, and technique in the subject 
matter of the lectures, as contemplated in 
the program, was adequately and satisfy- 
ingly realized. It was ill-fortune that Dr. 
Henry Frederick Cope could not be with 
the laymen, as was his hope up to the 
eleventh hour. The loss by his death was 
keenly felt by the delegates and was given 
voice in special resolutions. But there 
was good fortune in the securing of Rey. 
Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, and the willingness 
of Rev. Dr. Theodore G. Soares to give, 
in addition to his series on the Bible, two 
lectures on the principles of religious 
education. 

In these two lectures by Dr. Soares and 
the addresses by Dr. Sheldon the tremen- 
dous challenge of all of life to religious 
educators was vividly and convincingly 
presented. No one of the laymen who 
heard these can help but put more vitality 
and consecration into the work of his 
church school, however weak on methods 
and technique he might be. 

To appreciate to the full Dr. Soares’ 
lectures on the Old and New Testaments, 
one should call to mind a common garden 
variety of Biblical criticism which leaves 
nothing undone in the way of thorough- 
going, scholarly analysis of these writ- 
ings, but is indifferent to their abiding 
Spiritual values, their intense human 
dramas, and their incomparable literary 
quality. Now Dr. Soares is one of the 
foremost Bible scholars of the century, 
but in his lectures at the Shoals he was 
not so much the scholar as he was the 
dramatic re-creator of Bible men and 
women, drama and legend and history, 
and the profound interpreter of Scriptural 
literature and philosophies in terms of 
present-day relationships. Dr. Soares sends 


men and women back to their Bibles for 


_— oe, 
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the sheer delight and adventure of treas- 


ure-hunting. 

But for the religious educator, a reali- 
zation of aims and challenges and an 
understanding of Biblical content should 
be leavened with a world religious con- 
sciousness, an emotional as well as an 
intellectual appreciation of the religious 
interpretations that have marked the 
progress of man all over the world. To 
help the laymen to such a consciousness 
was the purpose of Prof. A. Hustace Hay- 
don in his series on “World Religions.” 
Beginning with the lecture “The Meaning 
of Religion,” Dr. Haydon told the fas- 
cinating and illuminating stories of “The 


DR. A. BUSTACE HAYDON 
Lecturer at Star Island, from the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. He said, “To find 

a way by which the energies of men 

and the resources of the earth may be 

directed toward the ideal of a good life 

for all men, is the central task of 
, religion” 


_ Spiritual Quest of India,” of the develop- 


ment of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
eoncluded with an address on “The Fu- 
ture of the World Religions.” Through- 
out the ages, religion has always been the 
co-operative quest of the good life, Dr. 
Haydon pointed out. Hence, his conclud- 
ing lecture came as an inspiriting climax 
by showing that liberal religious thinkers 
among all peoples are saying essentially 
the. same things about the universe and 
_man’s place in it, and are agreeing that 
“the good life should embrace the whole 
world, a world in which humanity is one. 


Complementing what may be loosely | 


termed these “inspirational” items on the 
program, were the lectures on organiza- 
tion, methods, and technique presented by 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, dean of the 
faculty, Dr. Florence Buck, Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, Prof. Erwin L. Shaver, and Gil- 
bert H. Roehrig. 

Showing potential religious-education 
leaders how to devise and man the ma- 
chinery for “actualizing” the vision is just 
as important a job as causing them to see 


” 
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the vision. The young people on Star 
Island found in these dozen lectures an 
admirable short course in ways and means 
of helping to translate the vision into 
action. To point out one particular fea- 
ture of this year’s program, Mr. Roehrig, 
who is executive secretary of the Com- 
munity and Boys’ Work Department of the 
Boston Y. M. C. A., dealt capably with 
the special problems of work with boys. 
Professor Shaver gave an illuminating 
presentation of the possibilities of the 
project method in religious education. Dr. 
Lawrance’s final lecture, “Teaching Lib- 
eral Christianity,” made a fitting close to 
the institute program, and left delegates 
with a new sense of the worth and magni- 
tude of the work in hand. 

The messages of Dr. Frank Carleton 
Doan and Rey. William Hanson Pulsford, 
the institute preachers, not only enlisted the 
interested attention of their hearers, but 
stimulated discussions among the dele- 
gates after they had left Elliott Hall. Dr. 
Doan, at the first Sunday morning service, 
emphasized the spirit of self-sacrifice by 
present-day sentinels of the race, and 
compared them to the outstanding Mes- 
Slahs of history. In his evening sermon 
he dealt with the two existing methods of 
religious development, conversion and 
nurture or education. His account of the 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day for God” move- 
ment, the following evening, brought out 
inquiries from many who were desirous 
of knowing just how fifteen minutes a day 
of meditation was to be achieved. The 
second Sunday morning, Mr. Pulsford 
preached on “The Return to Naturism” 
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(the naturism of John Burroughs); and 
“Jesus, or the Christ” was the title under 
which he delivered his evening talk on the 
difference between the historical human 
Jesus and the theological Christ. Lovers of 
poetry were treated to two lectures, with 
readings, given by Mr. Pulsford,—one on 
Henley, and the other on various Pnglish 
and American poets. 

But the story of the fortnight on Star 
Island does not end with the conferences 
and the scheduled program of lectures 
and sermons. Miss Mary Lawrance gave 
demonstrations in pageantry. Delegates 
with dramatie talent staged an outdoor 
dramatization of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, under the direction of Dr. 
Buck and assisting delegates. There were 
tennis and baseball and shuffleboard and 
bridge, swimming and deep-sea fishing, 
music by the Oceanic Hotel orchestra and 
by informal groups of laymen, dancing, 
stunts by those at separate dining-room 
tables, a Wiener roast, excursions to other 
islands in “Uncle” Oscar Laighton’s. boat, 
and one night of vaudeville in five ‘can- 
tos.” The daily paper, The Four Winds, 
impartially dealt out “roasts” and biogra- 
phies of the faculty members and warn- 
ings to pay up hotel bills. 

And what a-setting for this scene of 
work and play and fellowship! A little 
barren, rocky ocean island, legended with 
more than two hundred years of the labors 
and the strifes, the sins and the devotions 
of fisherfolk. Near the place where Capt. 
John Smith and his men back in 1614 
hauled in 40,000 fish in seven months, 

(Continued on page 836) 
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(Continued from page 835) 
young people of the twentieth-century 
church are learning to become ‘fishers of 
men.” 

The Spirit of the Shoals! Is it not the 
spirit of youth at its best? Is it not the 
four good spirits of work and play and 
fellowship and worship intermingling and 
giving purpose to the highest endeavors? 

Of these four, worship nowhere in the 
world finds more simple yet beautiful ex- 
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pression than in the candle-light service 
on Star Island,—the silent procession 
winding up the rocky hill, the candles 
lighting the path and illuminating the in- 
side of the old stone church, the unadorned 
ritual, the silent recessional down | the 
hill. It is the end of the day’s work. The 
spirit of youth has somehow laid hold on 
the cosmic source of serenity and power 
and love, and made itself a little more fit 
for the challenge of the morrow. 


Man Lives in Larger Universe 


Science and literature have enlarged 
the universe so much, said Rey. John 
Malick, in a recent sermon in the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., that 
man has difficulty in finding himself in it. 
He continued: “According to the Bible, 
we have about six thousand years of 
human history, or seventy-two thousand 
months, into which to crowd the whole 
story. A man lives on the earth less 
than one thousand months, or about one- 
seventieth of the whole time since the 
creation of the earth. Our new science 
and literature estimate the period of crea- 
tion in periods of millions rather than 
thousands of years. Whatever people in 
general get out of Mr. Wells’s ‘Outline of 
History,’ they get at least a larger uni- 
verse in which to live. It gives man a 
new sense of proportion. According to 
the old view, his life was one page in a 
book of seventy-two pages. He now finds 
that the book has more pages than he can 
count. A man is no longer one of seyenty- 
two; he is now one of many thousands. 


“As one goes from the old to the new 
conception of time, it is as if he moved 
from a small village to a large city. In 
the city he gets the ‘lost’ or ‘covered up’ 
or ‘not noticed’ feeling which makes him 
desolate. But we come to feel at home in 
this larger universe when we realize, as 
our religion teaches us, that value is not 
affected by size or duration. The nature 
of God or man would not be changed by 
spreading it over greater stretches or 
longer time. Man’s worth to himself and 
his worth to God remain just as they 
always have been. Take the values that 
are inyolved in a devilish or a saintly 
spirit, or in sacrifice, and outraged con- 
science, an awakened soul, a contrite 
spirit, and what matters the length of 
time or the size or the number of people 
involved. One real contribution which 
this long-time sense may make is to help 
us to rise above petty busy-mindedness. 
When we see ourselves in the long per- 
spective of the centuries, our petty afilic 
tions are lost to sight. It gives what 
Emerson said the stars were saying to 


At the House of the Iuterpreter 
CONTENTMENT 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


LONG WITH SOME difficult and mystical 
theology, the apostle Paul wrote many a 
hard-packed epigram. Mentioning his pleas- 
ure over some gift the Philippians were send- 
ing him, he hastens to add, “Not that I speak 
in respect of want, for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent.” Thirteen words suffice for this in the 
Greek, and the telling one, as in the Eng- 
lish, is the last, “content,”’—autarches. One 
chews on this word as on a ball of pemmican. 
It is weighty with food values. 

Not “easily satisfied,’ but “sufficient in 
one’s self,” “independent of circumstances,” 
“having enough,” are the definitions of this 
thought-proveking word. The autarches city 
or state of Thucydides is one that needs no 
imports, that supplies itself. 

The term seems to carry no taint of smug 
egotism. It is an honorable adjective, which 
any man might crave. Superiority to circum- 
stances, inner resources, triumph over poverty, 
constitute a phase of character that is had 
only by the winning. 

In “The Simple Life,” Charles Wagner com- 
pared the wants of various classes of society 
to the trees and shrubbery growing on a 


mountain-side. Some sorts thrive only on the 
lower, warmer levels, and others survive up 
to timber line. For some people, he found, 
life was worth living only on a certain street, 
with a certain income. Others found life 
tolerable or even enjoyable, with vastly less. 
Paul was one of these upland souls, who 
had learned, as another greater than he, that 
“a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” 

A fair test of one’s inner resources is to 
have a two-hour wait between trains at a lone- 
some station, with no reading matter about, 
and no companion. Under such circumstances 
we get an inkling of what our schooling has 
really done for us. 

There is a stirring ruggedness about this 
adjective and its corresponding noun, autar- 
cheia. It is fit to be a motto on the wall of 
one’s room, autarcheia. It materializes in one 
word all that aura of suggestion in the phrase, 
“plain living and high thinking.” It calls up 
some of the noblest idealists one has known. 
It challenges one to “plow with the horses one 
has,” to “make the most of the stuff,” to 
realize ideals in the midst of unideal realities. 
It is a quality to pray for—auiarcheia. 
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him when life was all too urgently and 
unduly concerned about some little mat- 
ter, ‘Why so hot, my little sir?” 


Minister Edits Church Page 


The church at Memphis, Tenn., proposes 
to build the first unit of a church building 
to be used as Sunday-school room and 
temporarily for chureh services. It will 
raise a fund of $15,000 for this purpose, 
and is asking 300 public-spirited citizens 
of the city irrespective of religious affilia- 
tion to contribute $50 each. The society 
under the leadership of its minister, Rev. 
William HE. Clark, has been conducting all 
its services in the Majestic Theatre. Mr. 
Clark has done so much in a community 
way for Memphis, that it is felt citizens 


of that city will assist in a co-operative - 


effort to erect a small building in which 
he may continue community work. Mr. 
Clark edits a page of church announce- 
ments and religious news in the Memphis 
Press. A late announcement says that 
ground was broken for the first unit of 
the new church building, August 23. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


WANTED—GARAGE OR HARDWARE 


WANT to hear from owner having garage or 
hardware for sale. JOHN J. Buack, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


NURSE 


NURSE—A Graduate Nurse will take a chronic 

ease or elderly person. Communicate with 

a F. CuarKk, 139 Highland Street, Worcester, 
ass. 


SHORTHAND 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and _ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHBR’S 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTH, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. i 


WANTED—HOUSEKEEPER 


A WIDOW, who has no family, desires a 
managing housekeeper of early middle age and 
in good health. References required, and they 
must be of the best. Address W., care of THE 
RNHGISTER,. 


INDEX FILE 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Circulars, WinLson Inppex Co., 
East Haddam, Conn. 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 
== 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent ; % mile to stores, movies, 
ete. ARTHUR H. Fursur, North Conway, N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, — 


rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRopUCTS 
SALES Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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Syndicating the Sermon 


This article, which was first published 
in Popular Mechanics, presents a theory 
which has merit, though the practical ap- 
plication may yet be distant. 


GOOD PART of the money contrib- 

uted for the support of churches comes 
from people who make a real sacrifice to 
give. In these days of practical conduct 
of affairs, church management may well 
apply more of the successful business 
methods of successful business men. 

The word “syndicate” was once con- 
strued as an organization formed to “do” 
good people; this impression later came 
to mean often a desirable and laudable 
undertaking. The syndicate to be sug- 
gested has but one purpose and that is 
to do people good. The telephone com- 
pany is a fine example of what consoli- 
dation of small rival companies in the 
same town has accomplished in effecting 
great economies, improved service, and 
ability to provide the latest and best 
equipment, which the small individual 
companies would still be without. 

This is a day of syndicate work, of 
which the country “daily” is a good 
illustration. The work of cartoonists and 
authors who are so high-salaried that only 
a few big metropolitan dailies could af- 
ford them is now sent broadcast into every 
community, and read daily by millions in- 
stead of thousands. Yet the expense to 
the smaller papers is not prohibitive, be- 
cause it is divided among so many. The 
movies furnish another instance, bringing 
to eyen villages, at a small price, major 
attractions with star actors and scenery 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to produce. 

In a small town in Illinois, there were 
five Protestant churches, each with its 
own building and minister. The member- 
‘ship of each was too small to properly 
compensate their clergy ; which meant the 
clergymen were disgracefully underpaid, 
or the churches had to be satisfied with 
less qualified men. Also five buildings had 
to be lighted, heated, and kept in re- 
pair; five organists, five choirs, and new 
music for each to be maintained. Now 
the five churches have combined to meet 
in one edifice, and will be able to pay 
enough to properly maintain one able 
clergyman and have the best of music, 
with ample funds to take care of the 
necessary local charities in a businesslike 
manner. 

Is there any logical reason why religious 
bodies cannot adopt the syndicate idea 
to advantage? It has seemed for a long 
time that the method is simple and prac- 
tical. It could be operated either by a 
combination of denominations working as 
one united interest or by each denomina- 
tion for its own churches exclusively. The 
plan is to select from the clergy the most 
brilliant men of national reputation, to 
furnish one sermon each a week. This 
sermon would be printed and syndicated to 
all the smaller churches and read by the 
pastors at the morning service. For the 
evening service the local pastor could pro- 
yide his own discourse. But this would 
accomplish two things: first, one very 


strong sermon each week; and second, the 
local pastor would have so much more 
time for the ever-increasing parish work 
of visiting the sick, conducting funerals, 
making secular addresses, and the endless 
demands on his time which no one but the 
clergyman himself can fully realize. It 
would be no more reflection on the ability 
of the local pastor than it is to invite a 
bishop or leading preacher from some 
large city to occupy his pulpit when the 
bishop happens to be visiting a small town. 

These syndicate sermons would not only 
be the best thought of rare, unusual men, 
but each of them would take the time, and 
spare no effort, to produce the very best 
that is in him, for he would realize he 
was appealing to several million people 
instead of hundreds. Each denomination 
could furnish enough men to prepare one 
or two sermons a year each; they might 
even be sermons he delivered to his own 
congregation—and if a union of denomina- 
tions were effected for the purpose of these 
syndicate sermons, even the best men 
could not hope to contribute more than 
once in any year. These kings of thought 
and oratory would not only contribute 
wonderful sermons, but could also serve 
as a board of review—not as movie cen- 
sors do, to eliminate the bad, but to 
strengthen and if possible improve the 
matter submitted, with a view to making 
it as nearly perfect as possible. Obviously 
appointment on such a national board 
would be an honor as greatly prized as 
membership in the most learned and exclu- 
Sive scientific societies. 

In addition, if consolidation of local 
bodies were accomplished, as in the case 
described, the saving in money would be 
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great, while the drawing power of such 
union churches would be tremendously 
increased. The plan is not intended to 
serve large city chureches—they do not 
need it. But if the thousands of small 
churches could adopt business methods to 
a greater extent, is it not at least prob- 
able that many pews at present empty 
might be filled? 


$2,000 to Westboro Church 


The late Charles 8. Henry of Westboro, 
Mass., whose will was filed August 16, 
left $2,000 in trust for the Unitarian soci- 
ety of that town. 


Festival at Hanska 


The services of the midsummer anni- 
versary of the Nora Free Church, Hanska, 
Minn., have just been celebrated. A large 
number of visitors attended, coming from 
Minnesota and adjoining States. The 
speaker of the day was Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Unity Church, St. Paul. The 
Harmony Band led by John A. Johnson, 
and Mt. Pisqua Orchestra led by Adolph 
Larsen, played both at the church and at 
the hall. 


Famous Names Perpetuated 


The new church at Washington, D.C., 
will contain several assembly-rooms, 
offices and class-rooms. ‘The south wing 
will be named Pierce Hall and the audito- 
rium Emerson Assembly. The north wing 
will be called Hale Parish House. The 
name of the interior garden will be the 
Court of the Founders. The Laymen’s 
League will meet in a hall to be known 
as the Room of the Presidents. The Lend 
a Hand Society will hold its sessions in 
the Edward Hverett Hale Memorial Room. 


THE 
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Europe and the United States, setting forth the principles of faith with the 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The conduct of our 
LIVES 


is the only proof 
of the sincerity of 
OUR HEARTS 


Those Efficient Laymen 


The Duxbury Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, Duxbury, Mass., conducted Lay- 
men’s Sunday, August 19. Herbert Par- 
ker, former Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke on “The Ayowal of a Lay- 
man’s Faith.” Arrangements were made 
with the telephone company whereby a 
person wishing for more information 
could ask for “Layman” and be connected 
with a member of the chapter and advised 
as to roads, hotels for luncheon, picnic 
spots, golf sports, or other information for 
combining a day’s motor-trip and outing 
with church service. 


Oakland Church 
Hospitable to Neighbor 
A gratifying sign of larger charity of 
opinion and increasing interdenomina- 
tional fellowship is the co-operative and 
fraternal action taken recently by the 
First Unitarian and First Congregational 
churches of Oakland, Calif. The last- 
named church has recently sold its down- 
town property for $265,000, to a_busi- 
ness syndicate. The edifice is to be taken 
down at once and an office building 
erected on the spot. The Congregational 
Society has purchased an admirable site 
nearer the residences of its parishioners, 
on which a handsome house of worship 
will be built. In the meantime it is home- 
less. The First Unitarian Church, a 
downtown neighbor, offered its hospitali- 


ties to its Congregational friends. They 
were accepted in the same spirit. While 


the Congregational Sunday morning sery- 
ices will be held in the Jewish Synagogue, 
its church school will be united with the 
Unitarian school for the coming year. 
Its numerous clubs, classes, and societies 
will hold their meetings in the Unitarian 
parish house. Its ministers and assistants 
will, equally with the Unitarian pastor, 
make it their headquarters. A committee 
has been appointed to apportion the use 
of the large premises of the Unitarian 
ehurch to the separate and joint uses of 
the two societies. The Congregational 
church bulletin for August 12 expresses 
the sentiment which underlies this fra- 
(Continued on page 839) 


Obituary 


WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER 


Died in New York, August 22, 1923, aged 
eighty-three years, William Henry Spencer, son 
of Henry G. and Margaret Campbell Spencer, and 
husband of Anna Garlin Spencer. He was born 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A crippled boy, in a plaster cast, taken as a 
co-operative measure to be worked out with 
the hospital, will be given a vocation and made 
self-supporting if you and others will help. He 
is with us now in the expectation that you will 
assist. Don’t disappoint him. 

Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James lar, Rev. Palfrey 

Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of -this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU 
Organized April 11,1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


in Wisconsin while it was still a territory and 
graduated from Wisconsin University in 1866 
and from Harvard Divinity School in 1869. He 
Served in the Civil War in the 40th Regiment 
of Volunteer Infantry, enlisting while a student 


in college. He was settled over the Unitarian 
parish at Haverhill, Mass., for ten years and 
served also at Troy, N.Y., at Florence, Norwell, 
and South Scituate, Mass., and at South 
Providence, R.I. He also organized and min- 
istered to an independent society at Sparta, 
Wis., having continuous active service as a 
liberal minister for over twenty-two years. 
After that, he was long associated with Rev. 
Samuel June Barrows in the work of the New 
York Prison Association, which he served as 
Chief Parole Officer, having the duty of finding 
employment and right environment of living 
for youths paroled after imprisonment and 
needing much helpful care in order to regain 
normal social relations. His service to many 
hundreds of young men was recognized in many 


grateful letters received from those to whom. 


he was a friend. He was also engaged in 


other philanthropic labors. His health failed 
ten years ago, and he was an invalid for many — 
years, at the last suffering an eclipse of mind. 
His gentleness and gratitude for all ministra- 
tions continued, however, to the end. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Boston Indez, 
long a member of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, and a constant and eager searcher for 
truth. He was the first subscriber to the 
Liberator in his town, when a mere lad, and 
wag always a valiant defender of justice and 
right. His love for family and friends was 
warm and loyal, and the last consciousness to 
leave him when earthly things were shadowed. 
The last service in memory is arranged to be 
held in the room where he was married many 
years ago in Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R.I., and a private service in the house in 
which he died was conducted by Rey. Leon A. 
Harvey of Brooklyn, on Thursday afternoon, 
August 23. As the early light of the morning 
of the 22d entered his room he raised his eyes 
in a bright glance upward and then gently 
closed them as if to say good-by. in 
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ternal action: “A Sign of the Times:— 
One day’s record: The First Congrega- 
tional Church conducts its Sunday-school 
in the Unitarian church, holds its morn- 
ing service in the Jewish synagogue, 

here the sermon is delivered by a Pres- 
byterian minister, and meets for evening 
service in the Baptist church, where the 
sermon is preached by the dean of an 
undenominational divinity school!” Rey. 
Clarence Reed, minister of the Unitarian 
ehureh in Oakland, recently preached a 
commemorative sermon on the late Presi- 
dent Harding. The sermon has been 
printed and widely distributed. 


Honor from Oxford 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity has 
been conferred by Oxford on Rev. J. 
Hstlin Carpenter. Dr. Carpenter is the 
first Unitarian minister on whom Oxford 
has conferred the degree. 


Correction 
Also a brief ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of the contributors 
to the “Militant Liberal’’ symposium 


Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, not H. W. MacCracken, 
was the author of the unusual article, 


“Break Down Barriers between Town and |° 


Gown,” in the issue of August 9. 
In the edition of Tur Recister of 


The Christian Register 


August 28, the contributors to the sympo- 
sium on “A Militant Program’ may be 
identified for the information of the 
reader. 

Albert Parker Fitch was until recently 
professor of Biblical literature at Am- 
herst College. He withdrew in the recent 
erisis when President Meiklejohn resigned. 
He was formerly president of Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean of Crane 
Theological School, the leading Univer- 
salist institution. 

Rey. John H. Dietrich is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Minneapolis. He 
preaches every Sunday to the largest num- 
ber of men in.any congregation in the 
fellowship. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes is known on both 
sides of the water as a liberal. He is a 
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Friend, a professor of religion and philoso- 
phy in Swarthmore College, a notable au- 
thor, and from 1915 to 1919 was president 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 

Dr. L. O. Hartman is the very able 
editor of Zion’s Herald, the greatest paper 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
first-hand description of the religious 
reformation in Russia, last May, published 
also, as the reader will recall, in THE 
REGISTER, was the most significant and 
remarkable story of spiritual conditions 
published since the Great War. 

Rev. M. H..Lichliter is minister of the 
Congregational church, Newtonville, Mass. 
Formerly a Methodist, Mr. Lichliter freed 
himself by making an ecclesiastical change, 
and is one of the bravest and most effec- 
tive preachers and lecturers in the country. 
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SCHOOL OF 


Outdoor life. 


Directors: 


\ Gm 


THE MACDUFFIE 


Study of the art of home-making. 
Training for home responsibilities. 
Exclusive and continuous use of practice house. 


Beautiful grounds. 
Preparation for Simmons, Hospital Dietetics, Social Service. 


A department of the MacDuffie School 


Joun MacDourrim, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mars. Jonn MacDorriz, A.B. 


168-182 CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O. Box CR 


HOUSECRAPFT 


The Gaeta Conference U. rges You 
to Come to NEW HAVEN and Hear 


MISS GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, United States Children’s Bureau 


- DEAN CHARLES R. BROWN 
of Yale Divinity School 


DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 


Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical 
School 


DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


President, American Unitarian Association 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
President, Antioch College 


Six hundred and two Unitarians have applied for reservations in Yale 
dormitories and New Haven hotels during the meetings of September 11-16. 
Have you? Then write to-day to GEORGE G. DAVIS, gp Secretary, 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


REV. VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
of Bradford, England 


PAUL M. WARBURG 


Member United States Section, International 
High Commission 


REV. HORACE J. BRIDGES 
Chicago Ethical Society 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Internationally-known Suffragist 


REV. WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND 


of London, Secretary of the International 
Congress of Free Christians 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
of Pittsburgh, Methodist Episcopal Church 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Probation 


DR. WILLIAM P. SHRIVER 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Formerly Attorney General of the United 
States 


DON CARLOS SEITZ 
Business Manager “The New York World” 
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Fan: “Have you seen ‘The Prisoner of 


Zenda’?” Tan: “No, did he just escape?” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


The concert of Europe is now well under 
way, with each nation singing in a differ- 
ent key.—Washington Post. 


“Ts the tide coming in?” “Of course it 
is, stupid! Can’t you see the waves are 
all falling over this way ?’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Editor (to reparter): “So this is your 
stuff, is it? What do you mean by saying 
the man ‘jumped for joy,’ and then that 
his ‘delight knew no bounds’ ?”’—London 
Telegraph. 


The world is full of more or less di- 
verting situations and the minister's little 
boy is out there in front of the house at 
this very moment, playing rum-runner.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Teacher (to dull scholar): “Johnnie, 
can you name a cape on the coast of 
Alaska?” Johnnie (after thinking) : 
“Nom.” “Nome! That’s right. Now the 
next boy name another.”—Judge. 


Mrs. Tompkins: ‘I’ve just been reading 
‘The Last of the Mohicans’ over again and 
I enjoyed it as much as ever. You've read 
it, of course?” Mrs. Stuyvesant-Jones: 
“No, I must confess I haven’t even read 
the first yet.’’—Life. 


The small delivery boy was delivering 
to a new customer and had encountered a 
huge dog in the yard. “Come in,” said the 
lady; “he doesn’t bite.” The boy still 
hung back. “Does he swallow?” he asked. 
—Good Hardware. 


“Gerald,” said the young wife, notic- 
ing how heartily he was eating, “do I 
cook as well as your mother did?” Gerald 
stared at her. “Once and for all, Agatha,” 
he said, “I beg you will remember that 
although I may seem to be in reduced 
circumstances now, I come of an old and 
distinguished family. My mother was not 
a cook.”—Kansas City Star. 


We do not always realize how frequently 
We use the same sound to express en- 
tirely different meanings. The puzzled 
Frenchman who was making a visit to a 
Yankee shipbuilding plant realized it, 
however. He saw a man working at a 
piece of timber and asked him what he 
was making. “A yard,’ was the laconic 
reply. “Is it nearly finished?’ the French- 
man asked. “All but a yard,’ said the 
workman. “Where do you get your tim- 
ber?” “From the yard.” Thereupon the 
Frenchman gave up in despair—The 
Youth’s Companion. 


Two Yankees were in Cook’s office at 
Cannes the other day for the purpose of 
turning some dollar checks into francs. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said the clerk, “if you 
will give me 50 centimes [twopence] I can 
cash your checks in full without any small 
change being necessary.” A Scotchman 
who overheard the conversation and saw 
that the tourists were somewhat per- 
plexed, neither of them having 50 cen- 
times at the moment, stepped forward 
and produced the coin, saying politely: 
“Great Britain owes America £ 900,000,000 
and here I find two Americans in want of 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


H 9 7 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °° "ttstox 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Porisudi Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree, 


“Natural Brand’’ 7 


WASHED FIG 


UIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


85 Funny Original Negro Stories, 


the kind you enjoy reading and telling, for soc. “A 
Southern Negro Sermon” in original dialect and humor, 
just like going to a country negro meeting, soc. Both 
books for 75c.. postpaid. 

SUMMERVILLE PUB. CO., Summerville, Ga. 


THE CHEST WITH A CHILL IN IT 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Give a “Lifetime” of Service and 
Satisfaction 


Maine b Nashua 
Manufacturing TN OVER A MILLION HOMES 8. 
Co. : U.S.A. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


( BURDETT } 
COLLEGE 


New" Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 


tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


a little money. Please allow a Scotsman 
to make a contribution toward the liquida- 
tion of our debt.”—Paris Daily Mail. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. H. BH. B. Speight 
of Boston will preach September 2. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11°a.M. Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, N.Y., will preach September 2. All 
are cordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
Summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BH.’ B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. (Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. Prof. William W. Fenn, D.D., 
of the Harvard Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach September 2. The South 
Congregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Service, 
at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. Following this 
sere there will be an Organ Recital in the 
church, 
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